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COMPENSATION. 


Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay: 
Winged sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 
I made my shattering spear 
Of loss, and doubt, and dread ; 
Ot weariness and fear, 
And swift oncoming doom, 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 
From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 
I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 
O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the gray disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 

—W. V. Moody's * The Fire-Bringer.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?” Here is President Roosevelt, on 
the one hand, censuring race-suicide and 
intimating that the raising of large fami- 
lies is a primary duty of American 
citizens, And here is Major-General Cor- 
bin, on the other band, recommending 
that officers in the U. S. army should not 
be permitted to marry without special au- 
thority from the War Department, and 
that no such alliance should be permitted 
unless the officer be free from debt and 
the married couple be possessed of an in- 
come sufficient to support the wife and 
family ina style suitable to the officer’s 
position; this rule being based upon the 
assumption that the war department has 
aright to prevent any impairment of 
Proper army efficiency. 


—_—- 


But the embarrassing consequences of 
Marrying without adequate provision se- 
cured beforehand apply equally to a ma- 
jority of young men in civil life. Most 
clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, mechanics, 





and laboring men spend their money upon 
themselves. Most young women in this 
country marry without a dowry. Should 
not a paternal government, on the princi- 
ple laid down by General Corbin, probibit 
marriage in their case also? Or else, on 
the principle laid down by President 
Roosevelt, should not a paternal govern- 
ment pension every impecunious married 
couple so as to enable them to bring up a 
family? 

Perhaps it will be better for presidents 
and generals to let our young men and 
women judge for themselves whether they 
are able and willing to incur the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of family life, and 
if so, to adopt a scale of living in accord- 
ance with their income. ‘The world is 
governed too much.”’ 


Se 


Beginning with the meeting of the 
Maine Federation in Bar Harbor this week, 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will make a round of visits in New Eng- 
land. On Sept. 28 and 29 she will attend 
the field days of the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration. On Oct. 1, the Massachusetts 
Federation will give a breakfast in her 
honor at the Vendome. Attendance will 
be limited to the presidents of federated 
clubs and the members of the State direc- 
tory. From Dover, where the Dover 
Woman’s Club will give her a reception 
on Oct. 4, Mrs. Decker will go to her na- 
tive State, Vermont, and will be the guest 
of honor at the annual convention of the 
Vermont Federation in Bellows Falls on 
Oct. 5 and 6. 





->o- 


Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Philadelphia, 
has issued an earnest plea for the justice 
of the demand for woman suffrage. Hav- 
ing suggested the case of ten persons 
stranded on a desert island, to illustrate 
the principle of fairness in government, 
the argument proceeds: ‘‘Now if we mul- 
tiply the ten on the desert island by mil- 
lions, and place them in a great and 
mighty country like ours, though the 
numbers and circumstances may change, 
yet the underlying principle is the same. 
Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. There 
are no inherent class distinctions in a 
democratic form of government. We do 
not say that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the educated 
who are governed, or of the rich who are 
governed, or of the men who are gov- 
erned, but of the governed, and as all are 
governed, all must give their consent if 
the government is to be just.” 





—_—_———_“oeae- 


COLORADO CHILDREN PROTECTED. 
New York Ciry, Sept. 17, 1904. 
£ditors Woman’s Journal: 

Permit me to bring to the attention of 
your readers the newly-issued report of 
the Juvenile Court of Denver, Col., pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘The Problem of 
the Children, and How the State of Colo. 
rado Cares for Them.’’ This unusually 
valuable book of 222 pages may be had on 
application to the Juvenile Court, Den- 
ver, Col., enclosing twenty-five cents. 

In the discussion of the effect of the 
admission of women to the electorate of 
Colorado, it is impossible to over-empha- 
size the importance to the children of 
having among the voters all the women 
teachers and other women interested in 
children, as well as the mothers. It is 
undoubtedly due to this body of voters, 
giving not only moral support but effect- 
ive voting support to the county judge of 
Denver in his efforts, that he has been 
able to secure the enactment of legislation 
on behalf of children such as to place Col- 
orado in the front rank of all the States in 
its care of its children. The proud posi- 
tion maintained for many years by Mas- 
sachusetts is now occupied by the State 
of the voting mothers and teachers. 

In Colorado a child under sixteen years 
is provided for as follows: 

The words ‘‘delinquent child” shall in- 
clude any child sixteen years of age or 
under such age who violates any law of 
this State or any city or village ordinance; 
or who is incorrigible; or who knowingly 
associates with thieves, or vicious or im- 
moral persons; or who is growing up in 
idleness or crime; or who knowingly vis- 
its or enters any house of ill-repute; or 
who knowingly patronizes or visits any 
policy shop or place where any gaming 
device is or shall be operated; or who 
patronizes or visits any saloon or dram- 
shop where intoxicating liquors are suld; 
or who patronizes or visits any public 





pool-room or bucket-shop; or who wan- 
ders about the streets in the night time 
without being on any Jawful businessor oc. 
cupation; or who habitually wanders about 
any railroad yards or tracks, or jumps or 
hooks on to any moving train, or enters any 
car or engine without lawful authority; or 
who habitually uses vile, obscene, vulgar, 
profane, or indecent language, or is guilty 
of immoral conduct in any public place or 
about any schoolhouse. Any child com- 
mitting any of the acts herein mentioned 
shall be deemed a javenile delinquent per- 
son, and shall be proceeded against in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

Every child who does not attend school, 
or who is in attendance at any public, 
private or parochial school and is vicious, 
incorrigible or immoral in conduct, or 
who is an habitual truant from school, or 
who habitually wanders about the streets 
in the night time having no employment 
or lawful occupation, shall be deemed a 
javenile disorderly person, and be subject 
to the provisions of this act. 

In all cases where any child shall be a 
delinquent person, the parents, legal 
guardian or person having the custody of 
such child, or any other person, responsi- 
ble for, or by any act encouraging, caus- 
ing or contributing to the delinquency of 
such child, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not to exceed $1,000 or impris- 
oned in the county jail for a period not 
exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. The court may im- 
pose conditions upon any person found 
guilty under this act, and so long as such 
person shall comply therewith to the sat- 
isfaction of the court, the sentence im- 
posed may be suspended, 

Under this law a mother has been 
brought into court because she let her 
boy read dime novels until he became 
a habitual runaway; brakemen of coal 
trains have been summoned along with 
the children whose lives and limbs were 
endangered by frequenting railroad tracks; 
saloon-keepers, cigarette-vendors, and neg- 
lectful fathers all have appeared in court 
with the children tou whose delinquency 
the adults had contributed. 

In the words of Judge Lindsey, ‘‘Sup- 
posing a man sends a boy to the saloon; 
whether it be the manager of a messenger 
company, a citizen, or parent, the individ- 
ual who did that thing, as well as the bar- 
keeper or the saloon-keeper who let the 
child have the liquor, has contributed to 
the delinquency of that child. The child 
was a delinquent by the terms of Section 
1 of the Delinquent Act when it visited or 
entered the saloon; it would neither have 
visited nor entered the place if the man or 
woman had not sent it there. Now, is 
this not just, and is it not doing more 
than ever to reach the root of the prob- 
lem?’ 

But how does it happen that a judge 
holding an elective office dare convict peo- 
ple of such political power as saloon- 
keepers and the dgents of those great 
messenger and telegraph companies which 
employ more boys than any other single 
employers in this Republic? It is because 
he has behind him the voting power of 
the mothers and the teachers. 

Every reader of the JouRNAL should 
keep this invaluable report in active cir- 
culation. Although there is nowhere be- 
tween its covers a reference to woman 
suffrage, it is the most eloquent tribute to 
the power of women who are voters to 
support officers in the enforcement of laws 
for tbe protection of childhood and youth. 

If any one express a doubt of the gain 
to Colorado arising from the enfranchise- 
ment of women, the reading of this report 
affords the most effective possible method 
of meeting and removing that doubt. It 
should be in every library, used by every 
class engaged in child study, and circu- 
lated by every political equality club with 
the words written op the cover, ‘‘See what 
can be done for childhood and youth when 
the mothers and teachers are admitted to 
the electorate.”’ FLORENCE KELLEY. 





COLORADO LEADS. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, calls atten- 
tion to Judge Lindsey’s report of the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court. Mrs. Kelley writes 
as an individual, not as an officer; but her 
wide experience as an officer of the Na- 
tional League gives weight to ber indi- 
vidual opinion. She says: ‘It is impos- 
sible to over-emphasize the importance to 
the children of having among the voters 
all the women teachers and other women 
interested in children, as well as the 
mothers.’’ 

Judge Lindsey himself is of the same 
opinion, In an article in Progress for. 
July, 1904, he says: ‘‘We have in Colo- 
rado the most advanced laws of any State 
inthe Union for the care and protection 
of the home and the children, the very 





foundation of the Republic. These laws, 
in my opinion, would not exist at this 
time were it not for the powerful infiu- 
ence of woman suffrage, which at all 


times has been back of them and those | 


who have conscientiously and faithfully 
administered them. ... The results of 
woman suffrage in Colorado since its es- 
tablishment more than ten years ago have 
been so satisfactory that it is bard to un- 
derstand how it encounters opposition in 
other States.” A. 8S. B, 


ial 


WOMEN AT GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

Two intelligent foreigners attended the 
recent meeting of the International Geo- 
graphic Congress in New York. Both are 
scientists, and the wife’s specialty is geog- 
raphy. Ina private letter she says: 

“A feature unique not only as regards 
this Congress, but as regards any Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress of former 
years, was that it was opened by a paper 
written by a woman. It was a decision 
worthy of the American Geographical So- 
ciety that the memorial to the lamented 
Professor Ratzel should be placed ahead 
of everything else. But it is a strange 
coincidence that this unique man, who 
gave so much sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the scientific work of women, 
should, even after his death, be the cause 
of a new precedent in their favor. 

“In the educational section, where all 
the other papers by women were given, 
there was such hearty codperation be- 
tween men and women, such an absolute 
obliteration of sex difference, such an 
even distribution of excellent papers be- 
tween the two sexes, that it made one 
glad to be present. What could be more 
gratifying than to have a resolution sub- 
mitted to the Congress by a German man, 
revised, translated, and carried through 
by three women, two of them Americans, 
one a German resident in America? If 
anything can put an end to national and 
sex jealousies, it is coéperation along sci- 
entific lines. The days here have been the 
only ones for months when I have heard 
Russians and Japanese spoken of, the 
former without exaggerated antipathy, 
the latter without equally exaggerated 
praise. 

“I must mention one more aspect—a 
humorous one, and, like all true humor, 
having a serious background. There are 
regular members and associate members. 
The latter, mostly wives and daughters of 
the scientists, enjoy all the privileges of 
the Congress, but have no vote and do not 
receive the report. Now, since my hus- 
band and I do not need two reports, we of 
course saved the cost of a second member- 
ship, and took one membership and one 
associate membership. But now comes 
the funny thing: I, the wife, being the 
geographer, was the regular member, and 
my husband the associate! So when it 
came to votes, I represented both his vote 
and my own, whereas in civil law the hus- 
band is supposed to represent the wife. 
You can imagine what good times we had 
over this.’’ 


* 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Gertrude Sawyer, of Menominee, Mich., 
the young heroine who piloted a party of 
five children across the waters of Green Bay 
during a heavy storm last month, is to re- 
ceive for her bravery a gold medal, to be 
bought with funds subscribed by citizens 
of Menominee. The young woman saved 
the entire party from an almost certain 
deatb, battling with her oars until her 
hands were raw, agaiust waves rolling toa 
great height. 


The line of succession in the way of 
distinctive talent is aptly illustrated by 
two young women of New England who 
will make their first venture before the 
public this fall. One of these, Miss Rosa- 
lind Richards, a daughter of Laura E, 
Richards and a granddaughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, has written a collection of 
short stories, to be entitled ‘‘The Nursery 
Fire,’’ which wi!l be issued soon by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. The other is Miss 
Loarette Jefferson, granddaughter of Jo- 
seph Jefferson, whose talent in amateur 
theatricals is so pronounced that her 
father and her grandfather have encour- 
aged her to take up a theatrical career. 
When she begins her work on the stage 
Miss Jefferson will represent the sixth 
generation of Jeffersons who have been 
actors. She will make her first appear- 
ance in the réle of Meuril, at Lebanon, 
Pa., in a revival of “Rip Van Winkle,” in 
which both her father and her grandfather 
will take part. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Lucia Ames MEAD, 39 Newbury 
St., Boston, will be glad to hear from per- 
sons willing to entertain foreign delegates 
to the Peace Congress, Oct. 3—8. 

Mrs. Cuar.Les J. HuGues, Jr., and 
Mrs. William G. Fisher have been ap- 
pointed members of the public library 
commission of Denver, Col. 

Miss KATHERINE CRAIG of 








Jefferson 


| has been nominated by the Colorado Re- 


publican Convention for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. She is 
the only woman on the ticket. 

Mrs. 8S. M. PERKINS of Cleveland, O., 
will have a new book. published in Decem- 
ber, entitled ‘The Child of the Snow- 
Drift.’ This will be her eighth book. 
The story is now appearing as a serial in 
Mrs. Perkins’s paper, A 7'rue Republic. 

Miss MARGARET A, HALEy contributes 
to the Chicago Veachers’ Federation Bul- 
letin for September an able paper on 
“Why Teachers Should Organize.’’ It 
deserves a thoughtful reading by all per- 
sons interested in education. Send five 
cents to the office of the Bulletin (437 
Unity Building, Chicago) and get a copy. 
This isthe paper that was given by Miss 
Haley at the last meeting of the National 
Educational Association at St. Louis. 

Mrs. PAULINE HARRIETTE LYON, 8ec- 
retary of the Woman’s Athletic Club of 
Chicago, has lately taken out one of the 
largest insurance policies ever written for 
a woman. It is for $300,000, and the pre- 
miums are to be paid by forty members 
of the club. A Chicago banker has agreed 
to accept the policy as collateral, advan- 
cing the full amount, which, with the sum 
already pledged, will ensure the speedy 
erection of a magnificent clubhouse on 
Michigan Avenue. At Mrs, Lyon's death 
the indebtedness of the club will be prac- 
tically wiped out. 

Mrs, A. D. T. Wuirney, the well- 
known author, observed her eightieth 
birthday quietly at her home in Milton, 
Mass., recently. She is a native of Bos- 
ton, and has spent most of her life in its 
vicinity. For sixty years she has lived in 
the house which she now occupies. She 
began writing for publication at thirty- 
five, her first volume being ‘*Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks.’’ She has writ- 
ten twenty-six books, chiefly for girls, 
which have been widely read and enjoyed. 
She is still actively engaged in literary 
work, and this season has written a new 
story entitled ‘‘Biddy’s Episodes.”’ 

Miss ELLICE Hopkins, the ‘Soldiers’ 
Friend,’’ who recently died at Brighton, 
England, had an important part in the 
founding of the Soldiers’ Institute, and 
wrote in advocacy of it a booklet entitled 
**Active Service,’’ which had a wide cir- 
culation. But she was better known, 
perhaps, by her efforts in behalf of social 
purity, which exposed her at one time to 
much insuit and abuse. She is the author 
of the best tracts and leaflets yet written 
on this question. Miss Hopkins was a 
writer of marked ability, and has left be- 
hind her a novel or two, and a volume of 
beautiful poems. She was a confirmed 
invalid, but in spite of weakness a great 
worker. She was engaged in her youth 
to a man connected with the army, and it 
is said that he urged her on his death-bed 
to devote her life to the cause of social 
purity. She carried out his wishes. 


Miss M. BALDWIN, who has just been 
chosen to the school board of Birming- 
ham, Mich., is the first woman to hold any 
public office in that town. The Detroit 
Journal says: ‘‘Miss Baldwin was for years 
a teacher in the Detroit schools; is amem- 
ber of several women’s clubs, and presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Improvement 
Society. She has been heaping up popu- 
larity for nearly half a century, and stands 
to-day one of the most popular women in 
Oakland County. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Literary Club, secretary of the 
Greenwood Cemetery Association, one of 
the directors of the Oakland County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a member of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, be- 
longs to the Detroit Women’s Press Club, 
and is secretary and librarian of the La- 
dies’ Library Association. Miss Baldwin 
made a hard run for a member of the 
school board some years ago, but was 
counted out. At the last meeting there 
was a progressive crowd present who 
wanted to see the school kept up to a high 
standard, and Miss Baldwin was chosen 
to look after their interests. There was 
a hard fight, and it took several ballots to 
elect her.”’ Miss Baldwin has since been 
elected president of the school board. 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











PUBLIC SINS AND PRIVATE INDIFFERENCE 


There is in the city of New York a long, 
lovely park; a green, irregular, sloping 
margin of beauty, bright in the western 
sunshine, lying for miles along one of the 
world's noblest rivers. In this park is a 
monument of white marble, tall, beauti- 
ful, rich with carving, risiog grandly from 
wide marble steps and terraces, graced by 
a finely-mounted towering staff where 
flies our flag. The monument and the 
flag commemorate our soldiers and sailors 
who lived to serve our country and died 
in its service; the park is for the health 
and pleasure of the public. 

A ‘ross the river, atout opposite Ninety- 
third Street, is a huge manufactory, pile 
on pile of brick, built at the water's edge, 
looming large and ugly against the de- 
faced g:andeur of the Palisades. ; 

It is one of many, but to be singled out 
for size and special evil. From its high 
chimney pours continually a long, thick 
stream of pitcby smoke, smoke of soft 
cual, smoke of chemical poison and heavy 
mineral deposit. 

Held in the moist air of a site so near 
the sea, borne across the river by the pre- 
vailing winds, this steady flood of defile- 
ment drifts down upon the smiling park, 
blighting, withering, poisoning the air, 
soiling the clothes, injuring the health 
and pleasure of all who go there. It 
spreads duskily along the house fronts on 
Riverside Drive, making work harder and 
life less beautiful. Most conspicuous of 
all, it is turning the white monument that 
is ap honor to the dead and a joy to the 
living from white to gray—in time from 
gray to black. And all this damage be- 
cause the man who owns the factory will 
not spend the small sum needful fora 
smoke-consumer. 

He knows, though the suffering public 
do not, that it is quite possible to con 
sume every floating blot of svot—to keep 
the air clean—and that at very little cost. 
Rather than pay that cost he is willing to 
scatter soot over the beauties of nature 
and the beauties of art; to poison the air, 
to deiiberately lower the health of the 
community. He is indifferent, thinking 
only of himself; we are indifferent, think- 
ing only of ourselves, It is our private 
selfishness which allows public sin. 

We are so little minded, in our tiny cir- 
cle of domestic virtu’s, guided by the 
domestic conscience, that we cannot grasp 
a public injury nor prevent it. See what 
it does in London, this positive and nega- 
tive egoism between which the world lies 
bleeding. 

We learn from the calculations of Sir 
William Thistleton Dyer, curator of Kew 
Gardens, that in London six tous of solid 
matter—soot and tarry hydro.carbons— 
are deposited every week on every quar- 
ter of a square mile inand about that city. 
This would amount to twenty-four tons 
per week, or 1.248 tons per year to the 
square mile. If any man came in one 
nigbt and deposited six tons of soot in one 
man’s yard, how gallantly the British 
householder would fight him! 

If this American manufacturer came 
over and defiled the monument with his 
own bands, bow quickly the policeman 
would arrest him! 

Is the offence any less because it is done 
slowly? 

But the householder, British or Ameri- 
can, is not aroused by a common injury, 
the fraction touching him being a small 
vne. More and more do the large, wide- 
spread, subtle sins of modern life call for 
the modern conscience—the social con- 
science—tbat broad sensitiveness to wrong 
as wrong, and not merely to what hurts 
one’s self. 

The evils from which the world suffers 
most to-day are public evils. The good by 
which we rise the fastest is public good. 
Our sins are not wholly conscious, because 

the etbical and legal codes do not con- 
demn them, but they do their deadly 
work just the same. 

We are rather proud in our small sec. 
tion of “the New-England conscience,” 
but it is a little backyard conscience after 
all. The New England cotton manufac. 
turer goes gaily down to Georgia and kills 
little children in his mills, slowly—very 
slowly—not by one clean, merciful blow. 
It does not touch his conscience—nor his 
wife's 

The law—the poor, old, stiff, slow-lum- 
bering law—can never keep ahead of the 
ramifying, ingenious devices of our elec 
tric time, more especially as each social 
sinner carefully hires a good lawyer to 
tell him exactly where the limits are. He 
is able to hire the best legal talent to 
keep him posted, and other talent—legal 
and legislative—to make such little altera 
tions as he needs in his business; all this 
we know well enough. 


; not care? 


And in especial why do not 
women care? 

Because of our continual disproportion- 
ate exaltation of the private and personal. 
Because of our fund idvlatry of simple, 
primitive instincts, and our gross neglect 
of higher development. 

Because, while the majority of women 
spend their whole lives caring solely for 
their immediate families; and, not only 
that, but serving them inv the methods of 
a long past age, so long will the majority 
of men also care only for their private 
families, private interests, private gain, 
and neglect the conmmon good. 

We who are suffregists are familiar 
with this dull egoistic inertia, this “1 
have all the rights I want” attitude. 

We who care for the Armenian, for the 
African, for the poor, the vicious, the de- 
jected, for any general cause, are continu- 
ally thwarted by the limitations vf the 
domestic conscience. These people we 
seek to move, perfectly good people, re- 
spectable, educated and virtuous in their 
limits, do not care for the general cause. 

The same people, were they but reared 
in the constant atmosphere of social ser- 
vice, social duty, social relation, as they 
are now forever re-immersed in ancient 
egoism and familism, would feel a keen 
rising resistless horror of these public 
evils of our day—and stop them, 

Now fancy this manufacturer who is 
poisoning and defiling upper New York, 
as many more are poisoning and defiling 
lower New York, and other places with- 
out end, fancy him meeting a nice girl and 
her asking him quietly, ‘‘Are you the Mr. 
Smith who has blackened the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument?” ‘Yes.’ ‘“‘Why 
do you do it? Why don’t you stop it?” 
One girl would make little difference— 
(unless it was the girl)—but if all bis 
women friends protested simi'arly, it 
would have some effect. It would have 
more effect no doubt if these women could 
elect—aud manage—the city government, 
but the reason they do not is due tu this 
same stunted, ancient, and dishonorable 
little conscience of the year one, 

Cc. P. a. 
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WHY THIS INSISTENCE? 

‘IT saw a pleasant sight the other day, 
which ought to have been instructive to 
those who oppose the further extension 
of suffrage to women. .. . It was a man 
sitting by his dining-room table, putting 
into glasses, sealing and labelling, the 
most delicious strawberry preserve it bas 
ever been my good fortune to taste or 
smell. The expression of his face as he 
worked told plainly of keen enjoyment in 
his occupation, pride in his preserves, an- 
ticipation of the pleasure the eating of 
them would give bis guests, and words of 
appreciation which would follow,” 

The above is a quotation, save that I 
have told the tale of a man, and it wasa 
woman—a woman who had been a kinder- 
gartner, was an amateur photographer, 
and by profession a physician and sur- 
geon. She was also a radical woman, a 
reformer and lover of reformers; and this 
special skill in the preserving of straw ber- 
ries is advanced to prove that the new 
woman will not lose her domesticity. 

I take this instance of a very common 
position, to serve as basis for a protest, a 
three-fold protest. 

First—it is no more noble or excellent 
for a woman physician to be expert in 
jam than for a man physician. If she 
made jam like the great Scotchman whose 
marmalade is a joy to the world, that 
would be a profession, a social service, 
something for a human being to be proud 
of. But why boast of amateur jam any 
more than of amateur photographs — 
which this same woman also made? It 
is no harm for any human being, man or 
woman, to find rest and pleasure in a 
turning lathe, a sewing-machine, a poul. 
try yard, or a cook-stove; but it is no 
special credit, either. There is no inher- 
ent virtue in making one’s own clothes or 
cooking ove’s own food, any more than in 
making one’s own shoes, and it does not 
prove any superiority in the expert ama- 
teur over other amateurs, 

The things to be proud of,in one’s work 
are these: its essential value to society, 
as an electrician’s work is to-day more 
valuable to the world than that of a stage- 
driver; and one’s exceptional merit in it. 
To make the best that is made—be it 
soap, velvet, or tomato catsup; to have 
one’s product a standard and used all 
over the world; to improve its processes, 
increase its sales, feel that one is contin- 
ually giving a better article aud more of 
it for less money—that is cause for human 
pride. 

This woman's work as a physician was 
her real world service, and her joy in her 
jam was vu more worthy than a man’s de- 
light in catching ‘ish—not a fisherman, 
who catches fish for us all, but @ business 
man going Gshiag for fun. It is neither 
cause for pride nor shame, but an amuse- 
ment. It is restful, too, being a relapse 
from advanced social exertion to primitive 





But why do we! 


individual exertion. That is why it is an 





amusement and a rest to a woman in real 
work to drop back fur a while into ‘do. 
mestic industry,’’ as the man drops to the 
lake-dweller’s level when he goes fishing. 

The second protest is against the con- 
tinuous insistence on the food trade as 
part of domesticity. Domesticity—house- 
ness. ‘‘The domestic virtues’’ — virtues 
belonging toa house. What do we real- 
ly want io the way of virtues from the 
woman in the house? The virtues of a 
wife: bealth; anormal development; pure, 
passionate, loyal love; an equal comrade- 
ship. The virtues of a mother: health, 
a norma! development; the ability to pro- 
vide proper care and education for the 
child; the example of a noble human life. 

These are the domestic virtues. The 
virtues of a cook belong to the cook-shop, 
bot the dwelling house; the mother has 
no more need of the cook's virtues than 
has the father. Ooe may bea cook and a 
father, or a cook and a mother; sex has 
no relation to sucial service: but the 
father’s and mother’s virtues, in their re- 
lation to each other and to their children, 
have nothing to do with their virtues in 
their several trades. 

**‘Domesticity,”’ as it applies to the in- 
dustrial system whereby work is done at 
home, is the mark of a stage of civilization 
which men have passed aud women ought 
to have passed also. 

The third protest is against this cater- 
ing to the prejudices of the huge slow- 
minded inert majority. The position of 
one who sees and speaks the truth needs 
no defense. We have not even the justi- 
fication of danger to warrant our con- 
ciliatory timidity. We are no longer per- 
secuted and vilified, we are in no danger 





of body or business interests, 

The brave woman who is really in ad- 
vance needs to spend her courage and in- 
genuity in making good her future posi- 
tion—not in trying to show that she still 
reveres the past. 

The woman who helps develop the pro 
fession of preparing food, standard food, 
healthful, appetizing, dainty, and cheap 
food to be conscientiously and artistically 
prepared and served to the hungry when- 
ever they wish to have it, she is doing 
more for her sex, and the other sex, too, 
than any number of super-excellent ama- 
teur jammists. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE WAR. 


““BETHINK YOURSELVEs!” 
(Translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M ) 





“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.”’ 
—Luke axii., 53 


CHAPTER X. 

“But how about the enemies that at- 
tack us?” 

‘Love your enemies and ye will have 
uone,’’ is said in the teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. This answer is not 
merely words, as those may imagine who 
are accustomed to think that the recom- 
mendation of love to one’s enemies is 
something hyperbolical, and signifies not 
that which is expressed but something 
else. This answer is the indication of a 
very clear and definite activity, and of its 
consequences. 

To love one’s enemies—the Japanesr, 
the Chinese, those yellow peoples toward 
whom benighted men are now endeavor- | 
ing to excite our batred—to love them 
means not to kill them for the purpose of | 
having the right of poisoning them with 
opium, as did the Eoglish; not to kill | 
them in order to seize their land, as was 
done by the French, the Russians, and the | 
Germans; not to bury them alive in pun. | 
ishment for injuring roads, not to tie them | 
together by their hair, not to drown them 
in their river Amour as did the Russians. 

**A disciple is not above his master.... 
It is enough for a disciple that he be as | 
his master.”’ 

To love the yellow people, whom we call 
our foes, means, not to teach them under 
the name of Christianity absurd supersti- 
tions about the fall of man, redemption, 
resurrection, etc., not to teach them the | 
art of deceiving and ki'ling others, but to | 
teach them justice, unselfishness, com- | 
passion, love—and that not by words, but | 
by the example of our own good life. 

And what have we been doing to them, | 
and are still doing? 

If we did indeed love our enemies, if 
even now we began to love our enemies, | 
the Japanese, weshould have no enemy. | 

Therefore, however strange it may ap- 
pear to those occupied with military 
plans, preparations, diplomatic considera- 
tions, administrative, financial, economi- 
cal measures, revolutionary, socialistic 
propaganda, and various unnecessary sci- 
ences, by which they think to save man- 
kind from its calamities, the deliverance 
of man, not only from the calamities of 
war, but also from all the calamities | 
which men inflict upon themselves, will | 
take place not through those who would 
dethrone emperors, kings, or restrain | 
them by constitutions, or substitute re- | 
publics for monarchies; not by peace con- 
ferences, not by the realization of social- 








istic programs, not by victories or defeats 
on land or sea, not hy libraries or univer- 
sities, nor by those futile- mental exer- 
cises which are now called science; but 
only by there beiog more and more of 


| those simple men who, like the Dukho- 


bors, Drojjin, Olkbovik in Kussia, the 
Nazarenes ip Austria, C sndatier in France, 
Tervey ia Holland, and others, having 
placed as their object, not external alter- 
ations of life, but the cl ‘sest fulfilment in 
themselves of the will of Him who has 
seot them into life, will direct all their 
powers to this realization. Oly such 
people, realizing the kingdom of God in 
themselves, in their souls, will establish, 
without directly aiming at this purpose, 
that external kingdom of God which every 
human soul is longing for. 

Salvation will come to pass only in this 
ove way and notin any other. Therefore 
what is now being done by those who, 
ruling men, inspire them with religious 
and patriotic superstitions, exciting in 
them exclusiveness, hatred, and murder, 
as well as by those who, for the pur- 
pose of freeing men from slavery and 
oppression, invoke them to violent exter- 
nal revolution, or think that tbe acquisi 
tion by men of very much incidental, and 
for the most part unnecessary, informa- 
tion will of itself bring them to a good 
life—all this, by distracting men from 
what alone they need, only removes them 
further from the possibility of salva- 
tion. 

The evil from which the men of the 
Christian world suffer is that they have 
temporarily lost religion. 

Some people, having come to see the 
discord between the existing religion and 
the degree of mental and scientific devel- 
opment attained by humanity at the 
present time, have decided that in general 
no religion whatever is necessary. ‘They 
live without religion and preach the use- 
lessness of any religion of whatever kind. 
Others, holding to that distorted form of 
the Christian religion which is now 
preached, likewise live without religion, 
professing empty external forms, which 
cannot serve as guidance for mea, 

Yet a religion which answers to the de- 
mands of our time does exist, and is 
known to all men, and in a latent state 
lives in the hearts of men of the Christian 
world, Therefore that this religion should 
become evident to and binding upon all 
men it is only necessary that educated 
men—the leaders of the masses—should 
understand that religion is necessary to 
man, that without religion men cannot 
live a good life, and that what they call 


science cannot replace religion; and that . 


those in power and who support the old 
empty forms of religion should under- 
stand that what they support and preach 
under the form of religion is not only not 
religion but is the chief obstacle to men’s 
appropriating the true religion which they 
already know, and which can alone de- 
liver them from their calamiti-s. Sothat 
the only certain means of man’s salvation 
consists merely in ceasing to do that 
which hinders men from assimilating the 
true religion which already lives in their 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER XI, 

I had finished this article when news 
came of the destruction of 600 innocent 
lives opposite Port Arthur, It would 
seem that the useless suffering and death 
of these unfortunate, deluded men who 
have needlessly and so dreadfully per- 
isbed ought to disabuse those who were 
the cause of this destruction. I am not 
alluding to Makaroff and other ofticers— 


| all these men knew what they were doing, 


and wherefore, and they voluntarily. for 
personal advantage, for ambition, did as 
they did, disguising themselves in pre- 
tended patriotism, a pretence not con- 
demned merely because it is universal. I 
allude rather to those unfortunate men 
drawn from all parts of Russia, who, by 
the help of religious fraud, and under 


| fear of punishment, have been torn from 
;}an honest, reasonable, useful, laborious 


family life, driven to the other end of the 
world, p!aced on a cruel, senseless machine 
for slaughter, and torn to bits, drowned 
along with this stupid machine in a dis- 
tant sea, without any need or any possi- 
bility of advantage from all their priva- 
tions, efforts, and sufferings, or from the 
death which overtook them. 

Io 1830, during the Polish war, the ad- 
jutant Vilijinsky, sent to St. Petersburg 
by Klopitsky, in a conversation held in 
French with Dibitch, in answer to the 
latter’s demand that the Russian troops 
should enter Poland, said to him: 

**Monsieur le Maréchal, I think that in 
that case it will be quite impossible for 
the Polish nation to accept this mani- 
festo.... 

‘*Believe me, the Emperor will make no 
further concessions,” 

‘Then I foresee that, unhappily, there 
will be war, that much blood will be shed, 
there will be many unfortunate victims.”’’ 

‘Do not think so; at most there will be 
10,000 who will perish on both sides, and 
that is all,’’ said Dibitch in his German 








ee 
accent, quite confident that he, together 
with another man as cruel and foreign to 
Russian and Polish life as he was himse|f_ 
Nicholas I.—had the right to condemn oy 
not to condemn to death ten ora hundred 
thousand Russians and Poles. 

Que hardly believes that this could hayg 
been, so senseless and dreadful is it, ang 
yet it was; 60,000 maintainers of tirejr 
families lost their lives owing to the wij 
of those men. And now the same thing 
is taking place. 

Iu order not to let the Japanese into 
Manchuria, and to expel them from Korea, 
not 10,000 but fifty and more thousands 
will, according to all probability, be neces. 
sary. I do not kvow whether Nicholas 
II. and. Kuropatkin say like Dibitch in go 
many words that not more than 50,099 
lives will be necessary for this ov the 
Russian side alone, only and only that; 
but they think it, they cannot but think 
it, because the work they are doing speaks 
for itself; that ceaseless stream of unfor. 
tunate, deluded Russian peasants now 
being transported by thousands to the 
Far East—these are those same—not more 
than 50,000 live Russian men whom Nich. 
olas Romanoff and Alexis Kuropatkin haye 
decided they may get killed, and who wil] 
be killed in support of those stupidities, 
robberies, and every kind of abomination 
which were accomplished in Chioa and 
Korea by immoral, ambitious men now 
sitting peacefully in their palaces and ex. 
pecting new glory and new advantage and 
profit from the slaughter of these 50,000 
unfortunate, defrauded Russian working 
men,guilty of nothing and gaining nothing 
by their sufferings and death. For other 
people’s land, to which the Russians have 
no right, which'has been criminally seized 
from its legitimate owners, and which, in 
reality, is not even necessary to the Rus. 
sians—and also for certain dark dealings 
by speculators, who in Korea wished to 
gain money out of other people’s forests 
—many millions of money are spent—i. e,, 
a great part of the labor of the whole of 
the Russian people, while the future gen- 
erations of this people are bound by 
debts, its best workmen are withdrawn 
from labor, and scores of thousands of its 
sons are mercilessly doomed to death, 
And the destruction of these unfortunate 
men is already begun. More than this; 
the war is being managed by those who 
have hatched it so badly, so negligently, 
all is 80 unexpected, so unprepared, that, 
as one paper admits, Russia’s chief chance 
of success lies in the fact that it possesses 
inexhaustible human material. It is upon 
this that those rely who send to death 
scores of thousands of Russian men! 

It is frankly said that the regrettable 
reverses of our fleet must be compensated 
on the land. In plain langu: ge this means 
that if the authorities have badly directed 
things on sea, and by their negligence 
have destroyed not only the nation’s mil- 
lions but thousands of lives, we can make 
it up by condemning to death on land 
several more scores of thousands! 

When crawling locusts cross rivers it 
happens that the lower layers are drowned 
until from the bodies of the drowned is 
formed a bridge over which the upper 
ranks can pass. In the same way are the 
Russian people being disposed of. 

Thus the first lower layer is already 
beginning to drown, indicating the way to 
other thousands, who will all likewise 
perish. 

And are the originators, directors, and 
supporters of this dreadful work begin- 
ning to understand their sin, their crime? 
Not in the least. They are quite per- 
suaded that they have fulfilled, and are 
fulfilling, their duty, and they are proud 
of their activity. 

People speak of the loss of the brave 
Makaroff, who, as all agree, was able to 
kill men very cleverly; they deplore the 
loss of a drowned excellent machine of 
slaughter which had cost so many wil- 
lions of roubles, they discuss the question 
of how to find another murderer as capa- 
ble as the poor benighted Makaroff, they 
invent pew, still more efficacious tools of 
slaughter, and all the guilty mea engaged 
in this dreadful work, from the Tsar to 
the humblest journalist, all with one 
voice call for new insanities, new cruel- 
ties, for the increase of brutality and ha- 
tred of one’s fellowmen. 

“Makaroff is not the only man in Rus 
sia, and every admiral placed in bis posi- 
tion will follow in his steps and will con- 
tinue the plan and the idea of Makaroff, 
who has nobly perished in the strife,” 
writes Novoe Vremya. 

“Let us earnestly pray God for those 
who have laid down their lives for the 
sacred Fatherland, without doubting for 
one moment that it, the Fatherland, will 
give us new sons, equally virtuous, Jor 
the further struggle, and will find in them 
an inexhaustible store of strength for 4 
worthy completion of the work,’’ writes 
the St. Petersburg Viedomosti. 

‘“‘A ripe nation will draw no other cod- 
clusion from the defeat, however unprece 
dented, than that we should continue, 4& 
velop, and conclude the strife; therefore 
let us find in ourselves new strength; ue 
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peroes of the spirit will arise,’ writes the 
Russ, and so forth. 

So murder and every kind of crime go 
on with greater fury. People enthusias- 
tically admire the martial spirit of the 
yolunteers who, having come unexpected- 
ly upon fifty of their fellow men, slay all 
of them, or take possession of a village 
and slaughter all its population, or hang 
or shoot those accused of being spies— 
j.e., of doing the very same thing which 
js regarded as indispensable and is con- 
stantly done on our side. News about 
these crimes is reported in pompous tele- 
grams to their chief director the Tsar, 
who, in return, sends to his virtuous 
troops his blessing on the continuation of 
such deeds, 

Is it not evident that if there be a salva- 
tion from this position, it is only one: 
that one which Jesus teaches ?— 

«Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness (that which is within 
you), and all the rest—i e., all that practi- 
cal welfare towards which man is striv- 
ing —will of itself be realized.”’ 

Such is the law of life: practical welfare 
is attained not when man strives towards 
this practical welfare—such striving, on 
the contrary, for tbe: most part removes 
man from the attainment of what he 
seeks; but only when man, without think- 
jing of the attainment of practical welfare, 
strives towards the most perfect fulfil- 
ment of that which before God, before 
the Source and Law of his life, he regards 
as right. Then only, incidentally, is 
practical welfare also attained. 

So that the true salvation of men is 
only one: the fulfilment of the will of God 
by each individual man witbin himself— 
ji, ¢., in that portion of the universe which 
alone is subject to his power. In this is 
the chief, the only destination of every 
individual man, and at the same time this 
is the only means by which every individ- 
val man can influence others, and, there- 
fore, to this, and to this only, should all 
the efforts of every man be directed. 

(To be continued.) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MEMORIES OF JANE CUNNINGHAM CROLY 
(Jenny June). New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, 
$1.50. 


This volume is ‘‘affectionately dedicated 
to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in America by the Woman’s Press 
Club of New York City.’’ It has been 
prepared as a@ Memorial of its founder and 
continuous president to the day of her 
death. It contains a brief biography 
of Mrs. Croly prepared by her brother, 
Rev. John Cunningham; also letters, ad- 
dresses by eight of her fellow-members; 
resolutions and tributes from otber clubs, 
and brief narratives of ‘“‘the Positivist 
episode” in which she and her husband 
participated, by Thaddeous P. Wakeman; 
and of her club life by Harryot Holt Dey. 
These are followed by four interesting 
essays by Mis. Croly herself. There isa 
“foreword’’ by Caroline M. Morse, chair- 
man of the committee on publication. 

Jane Cunningham C oly will be remem- 
bered as having, more than any other one 
woman, secured the formation of the 
“Sorosis’?’?’ Women’s Club, New York, and 
later of the National and International 
Federations of Women’s Clubs. She was 
born in England in 1829, was brought by 
her parents to this country in 1841, mar. 
ried David G. Croly in 1856, and soon 
found work for herself on the Tribune, 
World, Times, and Messenger of New York 
City. Her husband became managing 
editor of the World. Remarkable social 
gifts, combined with literary talent, soon 
made herknown. For twenty seven years 
she edited Demorest's Magazine. She may 
almost be said to have opened the career 
of journalism to women in America, and 
thousands of gifted women have followed 
inthe path. Her account of the occur- 
tence which led to the adoption of her 
nom de plume is interesting. 

“In my early girlhood,’”’ she says, ‘I 
knew a young clergyman who occasion- 
ally visited our house. One day he came 
to bid us good-bye, saying that he was 
going to a western city to reside. He gave 
me a volume of B. F. Taylor’s poems, en- 
titled ‘January and June.’ It contained 
verses called ‘The Beautiful River,’ with 
One stanza marked in pencil: 


“Jenny June, then [ said, let us linger no 
more 
On the banks of the beautiful river. 
Let the boat be unmoored, and muftled the 


oar, 
And we'll steal into heaven together.’ 


“On the margin was written in pencil, 
‘You are the Juniest Jenny I know!’ 

“The years of my girlhood passed on, 
and with them faded away all memory of 
the young minister. Later there came to 
me, as I suppose there comes to every 
young girl, the impulse to write. When 
some early efforts of mine were judged 
Worthy to be published, I was confronted 
With the question of a signature. Shrink. 
ing from seeing my own name in print, 
by some witchery of memory the words 
‘Jenny June’ suddenly occurred to me, 
and that, as you know, has been my name 
éver since. 

Thirty years after, a gray-haired 
Stranger called at my house one day and 
asked to see me. ‘For the last thirty 
years,’ he said, ‘I have lived in the West, 
and have read many articles bearing the 
Signature “Jenny June,’’ I have never 
forgotten the little girl to whom I gave a 
Volume of poems that contained a stanza 





I greatly admired about ‘“‘Jeony June.”’ 
I have sought you simply to ask if you 
are that little girl.’”’ 

When Lucy Stone and myself were liv- 
ing in Chicago in 1858 or 59, Mrs. Croly 
called upon us, and Mrs. Stone was struck 
by Jenny June’s brightness and original- 
ity. She was at that time living at Rock- 
ford, where she and her husband were 
editing the Rockford Register. 

The book contains three portraits of 
Mrs. Croly at the ages of 18, 40, and 61 re- 
spectively; also a portrait of her husband. 
It is an interesting memorial of a striking 
personality. H. B. B. 


NARRAGANSETT Bay: Its Historic and 
Romantic Associations and Picturesque 
Setting. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 
Illustrated with tifty drawings by the 
author and with numerous photographs. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s. 1904, Price, $3.50. 


This superb book is worthy of the 
charming region it describes. There is no 
locality on the Atlantic seacoast from 
Maine to Florida that compares in variety 
and beauty with this bay of islands. The 
stern primary rocks which face the Ai 
lantic coast of New England here give 
place to transition grauwacks and tertiary 
formations, which afford softer outlines— 
sandy beaches, fertility and verdure. The 
study of Narragansett Bay has afforded 
its author a fascinating occupation for 
several years. Eventful cruises among 
the islands, visits to famous landmarks, 
sojourns in picturesque towns, and ex- 
amioations of ancient records have made 
him acquainted with many delightful 
people, who have facilitated his collec- 
tion of literary material. 

Before the advent of the white men, and 
for many years afterwards, the sh ‘res and 
islands of Narragansett Bay were covered 
with luxuriant forests, except in a few 
places where the Indians bad cleared the 
ground. Now they are practically de- 
nuded, owing to British devastations dur- 
ing the war for independence and the 
making of farms and villages. Scattered 
through the bay, a few capes, islands, 
and estuaries bear the names of early set- 
tlers. Its modern history is told in the 
biographies of a few powerful leaders, 
whose ascendency amounted almost to 
chieftainship. Roger Williams, Chad 
Brown, the Greenes, the Arnolds, the 
Hazards, Gorton, Coddington, and other 
early settlers have made their impress on 
the little State, which fought for its ex- 
istence against the encroachments of 
Massachu-etts and Connecticut, Rhode 
Island has a smaller area and a longer 
coast line than the adjoining States. 

The history of the various towns is told 
in lively anecdotes, and the scenery is 
admirably depicted. An excellent map 
and index are appended, Every Rhode 
Islander should haveacopy. UH. B. B. 


A DEFENCE OF BRIDGE. By Badsworth. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1904, Price, 10 cents. 


This little treatise on the laws and prin- 
ciples of the popular game of ‘‘Bridge’’ 
will bring the subject to more general 
knowledge. Some will deprecate this, as 
ap encouragement of gambling, which too 
often accompanies the game. But in fact 
Bridge does not lend itself to that bad 
habit so much as the highly respectable 
game of Whist. The game was intro- 
duced into England by Loid Brougham, 
and was brought from that country to this. 
It has achieved much popularity, which 
is likely to be permanent, and it holds 
the same position among indvor amuse. 
ments as lawn tennis does among those in 
the openair. Bridge is a good game, and 
is considered by many as the best combi- 
nation of skill and chance to be found in 
cards, H. B. B, 





—_——— 


CHILDREN’s COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE RED APPLE. 

It was a little, red-cheeked country 
apple; and it lay on top of the barrelful of 
Northern Spys that bad just come*from 
grandma’s, 

“O mamma!” said Clover. ‘*Did you 
ever see such a pretty apple? It is so 
smooth and réd and shiny! And that lit 
tle red spot there looks just like a cunning 
little dimple. I’m going to take it to 
school for lunch,”’ 

Clover’s seatmate, Marguerite Watson, 
was ever so sweet a little girl; but she had 
one wee, wee fault, as all little girls have. 
If anything went wrong she would pout, 
and the worst of it was, no one knew 
what she was pouting about. 

When Clover reached school that morn- 
ing Marguerite was pouting, and at recess 
time she had not yet concluded to make 
up. Clover had intended to divide the 
little red apple with Marguerite; but she 
felt a bit resentful by that time, too, and 
had made up her mind to eat every speck 
of it herself. She had already set her two 
front teeth in the apple’s dimple, when, 
looking back, she saw Marguerite sitting 
in the deserted schovolroom, with two 
tears rolling off her precious pug nose 
right on the long column of figures she 
was trying to add. 

If there was one thing above another 
that melted Clover’s heart it was to see 
any one cry. She smoothed the tiny 
dents out of the apple’s dimple, and, 
rushing back to her friend, and putting 
her arms about her, pressed the little red 
apple into her unwilling hands. It still 
took some time to induce Marguerite to 
make up, and by that time school was 
called, and all must sit still, and the little 








red apple could not be eaten, At noon 
Marguerite hurried home, the apple snug- 
ly hidden in her jacket pocket. At the 
gate she met Teddy Brown, with Nip and 
Tuck, her pet kittens, in his arms. He 
had just rescued them from the big maple, 
where they had been treed by a savage 
dog. Marguerite felt so grateful to Ted- 
dy that when be ran away the little red 
apple was nestling in his band. 

‘My! but it’s a beauty!’’ thought Ted- 
dy, turning it over and over, never look- 
ing where he was going, till the first thing 
he knew he tumbled over a little German 
girl, and gave her small toes such a dire- 
ful stepping upon that she cried out with 
the pain. Teddy apologized profusely, 
like the little gentleman he was; and, to 
prove that he did indeed feel sorry, why, 
he gave ber the little red apple. 

Gretchen drew her mouth up from 
where it had tumbled down at the cor- 
ners, and walked along in a placid frame 
of mind, until she spied, just ahead of her 
at the corner, Tim, the bootblack. Tim 
never failed to jerk the two long braids of 
flaxen hair that hung down to Gretchen's 
short waist, and inquire the price of sauer- 
kraut per yard. 

Now Gretchen had decidedly practical 
ideas, and was of a mercantile turn of 
mind. She held the apple firmly, but 
temptingly, in her band, and advanced 
upon Tim boldly. “If you pull my bair 
not, and say, ‘sauerkraut’ no more, I gif 
you dis,” 

Under ordinary circumstances, Tim 
might have snatched the apple. Buta 
policeman was at the time crossing the 
street, and, besides, the little red apple 
just fitted into his needs. His chum,a 
newsboy, had been hurt the day before by 
a falling brick at a fire, and Tim was in- 
tending to pay him a call at the hospital, 
and wanted to take him some little re- 
membrance, for Tim really had a kind 
heart under bis rough exterior, and loved 
his newsboy chum devotedly. But luck 
had gone against him a)l day. The weath 
er was fine, the streets dry, and nubody 
wanted a “‘shine.”’ 

So the bargain was struck, and, be it 
said to the credit of Tim’s code of honor, 
faithfully kept. The little red apple was 
again snuggled away in a pocket, with all 
sorts of strange companions; and it never 
got out until it lay on the spotless stand- 
cloth at the head of Bobby’s bed. 

Now Bobby wasn’t very sick. His arm 
was sprained, but otherwise he was just 
as well as ever, and took a lively interest 
in hissurroundings. The little boy in the 
next cot was not so fortunate, however. 
He had been sick a long, long time, and 
wasn’t any better, he told Bobby, wistful- 
ly. And now they had taken him into 
the next ward. By-and-by he asked the 
nurse if she would take the little red ap- 
ple in to Johnnie, and tell him Bobby 
sent it. 

When the doctor came to see Johnnie 
that afternoon, the little red apple lay 
within reach of bis hand on the white 
coverlet. The doctor was always kind 
and gentle, but every one noticed that 
when he spoke to Johnnie his voice was 
always softer, and sometimes there were 
tears in his eyes. And Johnnie loved the 
doctor better than any one else in the 
world, for he had no friends outside the 
hospital. 

*‘Doctor,’’ said Johnnie, “I could hard- 
ly wait till you came to-day, for I’ve got 
such a pretty red apple for you.”’ 

When the doctor saw how pleased John- 
nie looked, he knew it would make him 
very happy indeed if he accepted the gift. 
So he thanked his little patient in his own 
kind way, and again the little red apple 
was in a pocket—a nice, warm, furry one 
in the doctor’s overcoat. 

**Clover,’’ said the doctor, that evening, 
to his little girl, ‘‘there’s a lovely little 
apple in my overcoat pocket out in the 
ball. Little Johnnie at the hospital gave 
it to me, but I think it would suit your 
small mouth better than mine’”’ 

“Why, papa,’’ said Clover, coming back 
with ber eyes very wide open and the lit- 
tle red apple in her chubby fist, ‘this is 
one of grandma’s apples, and I took it to 
school with me this morning and gave it 
to Marguerite. It is, truly,’’ she insisted, 
as both her father and mother smiled in- 
credulously. ‘Don’t you remember the 
apple’s dimple, mamma? And there is 
where I put my two front teeth through 
when Marguerite pouted. See?’ 

Now, Clover’s two front teeth were 
very crooked indeed, and made a very 
funny little print. So when mamma 
looked at the little tooth prints she kuew 
so well she said she guessed Clover was 
right, but it was very queer. 

And that is how it came about that the 
little red apple went to school again. And 
this time was its last, for Marguerite and 
Clover ate up every speck, even to the 
seeds.— Youth's Companion. 








AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the be-t. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville, Mass, 


HUMOROUS. 


Her Futher—My daughter can never be 
yours. 

Her Lover—That is obvious, and I do 
notask it. I want her to be my wife. 


In 1864, in Memphis, in a refugee school 
that | visited while chaplain in the army, 
the Bible lesson was Jobn 15: “I am the 
vine, and my Fatber is the husbandman.”’ 
One little fellow recited it thus: “I am 
the vine, ard my father is a married man.”’ 


—American Missionary.  peseueme emma tlathilal 


*'Cholly and May have had a quarre!.”’ 
**What about ?”’ 
“He threatened to enlist unless she 
would marry him.’’ 
“And she?” 
aan” refused to marry him unless he 


Mrs. Billus—Don’t you believe it’s true, 
Jobn, tbat a person partakes to a consid- 
erable extent of the nature of the creatures 
he eats? 

Mr. Billus—No. I've been eating fish 
all my life, and [| can’t swim a stroke»— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Jaded City Man (aged twenty)—Ahb, I 
dare say it isn’t lively enough to suit you 
girls, but it’s quite change enough for me 
just to sit here and think. 

Cousin Ethel—Yes, I should imagine 
that would be a complete change for you. 
—Judy. 


*“‘Absent-minded?” exclaimed the wo- 
man whose husband worries ber. ‘He is 
the most absent minded man that ever 
lived. He’s the kind of person who, if he 
were going to the Klondike, would be as 
likely as not to leave the cook-stove be- 
hind and take along the refrigerator.’’— 
Washington Star. 





Jimmy is a regular attendant at Sunday 
School. Recently the lesson was upon the 
Prodigal Son, and when the teacher 
reached that part of the story which re- 
lates that the son had nothing to eat but 
the husks upon which the swine fed, Jim- 
my piped up hopefully, ‘Why didn’t he 


9) 


killa pig? 





1 CENT A MILE TRAVELLED. 
ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EXCURSION, THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER 13. 

Over the Boston & Albany, through the 
most beautiful section of Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire Hills, down the Hudson 
River on either day or night boat; the 
Fall River Line’s palace steamers, *Puri- 
tan’’ or ‘Priscilla,’ Friday or Saturday 
nights. arriviog in Boston the next morn- 
ing at 7 A. M., all for 35.00. Stop-over in 
New York to Oct 25 tor $2 extra, From 


for leaflet A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass, Agt., 
Boston. 




















WE COME TO YOU ‘much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you bappy’? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Livre Kits. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
, 620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





stations west of Boston, Oct. 12. Address ‘| 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures cc m- 
menced Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21» 
1904 Prepares for all co leges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














54th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 


catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 








Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work, 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)) paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are how employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is di00 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis' 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Ke-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fiith Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons tn 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
e¢ ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EDUCATED WOMEN DRUDGES. 

‘*The Educated Drudge” is the title of 
an article by Miss Banks in the September 
North American Review. The tone is 
English, and Americans are measured by 
aristocratic standards. An English rector 
says it is digraceful that a college gradu- 
ate should minister to the needs of her 
family, physical as well as intellectual. 
So she denounces the American husband. 
Commenting upon this article, a corre- 
spondent of the Boston 7ransvcript says: 


What is an ‘“‘educated drudge’? Let us 
cite two examples, both English, that 
struck the beholder with horror. In each 
case there was the omnipresent nursemaid 
and scullion. The first instance was that 
of a curate’s daughter, well educated, 
pretty, and refined. She had, to use an 
English phrase, mariied ‘above her’’—in 
reality a handsome idler of good family, 
who not only ‘‘allowed’’ her to take lodg 
ers in their nice home, but to minister to 
his personal needs with fearful insistence. 
She could eat the food prepared by the 
servant, but he—ab, never! And it is 
true that there are few more indifferent 
workers than the underpaid, underfed 
servant of the impecunious English. 

The second instance was that of a 
wretchedly ‘*salaried’’ rector, with a large 
family and a ‘“‘thrifty’’ wife. This edu- 
cated drudge, who would scorn to remove 
the plates, spent the larger part of the day 
in measuring food by the spoonful—doling 
out to her domestics just enough to keep 
body and soul together. 

How much better, say we, to wash one’s 
own pots and pans, intelligently, after 
generous substance has come from within, 
than to grudge the very crumbs to half- 
paid service! 

Miss Banks generously grants that such 
power and devotion as is shown by our 
educated drudges must be the precursor 
of something glorious. Heaven grant that 
the day never dawns when Jabor shall in 
America lose its dignity; that the hour 
may never strike that sounds the death- 
knell of democracy in the household— 
granting, indeed, many discomforts and 
the knowledge that the American woman 
witb nine servants represents an unhappy 
condition, ‘The best household results 
are always obtained where the mistress 
knows how to do as well as direct. Every 
profession—be it home-making, school- 
teaching, the painting of pictures, or the 
use of the pen—involves some disagree- 
able duties. There is no royal road to 
ease, save in making the best of circum- 
stances and hitching your—wheelbarrow, 
it may be, to a star. 

The educated drudge! God bless her! 
She does not know how low she bas fallen 
in English eyes. We commend to Miss 
Banks the reading of a tract issued by the 
American Unitarian Association called 
‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ and also the pro- 
spectus of any good school of domestic, 
science, 

In the Nebraska campaign of 1882 for 
a woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, Lucy Stone and I spent one night 
at a house on the wild, bleak prairie, 
where the wife and mother was entertain- 
ing some twenty boarders—rough rail 
road navvies and new-comers. She had 
absolutely no help, and half a dozen 
young children. Plucky and vigorous, 
she contrived somebow to do the cooking 
and dish-washing for this crowd, and to 
take care of her children after a fashion. 
Her busband, an honest but inefficient 
man, was her sole assistant. Already she 
showed on her face the lines of care and 
exhaustion. On the wall of the dining- 
room hung a framed picture of a group of 
brigh:, cheery, well-dressed young girls. 
Our hostess pointed to it with pride, and 
said to my wife: ‘Those were my class- 
mates and myself at Oberlin.’ There was 
something extremely sad and pathetic in 
her tone. My wife looked at me, but said 
nothing. When we were alone, she said: 
“Think what a fate for this intelligent 
young college graduate! And the hus- 
band possibly thinks that he ‘supports’ 
her!"’ 

On another occasion, during our canvass 
of Colorado in 1876 for a woman suffrage 
amendment, my wife and I stopped for 
dinner at a miners’ restaurant high up 
among the Rocky Mountains. There, 
back of a shanty, in a small shed scarcely 
large enough to turn round in, besidea 
huge cooking-stove, on a breathless sum- 
mer day, stood a woman, also a college 
graduate, dealing out with a flushed face 
hot food to her guests, while the husband 
sat on a stool at the door comfortably col- 
lecting the money as the customers passed 
out. He, too, probably thought he was 


“supporting’’ his wife, because he collect- 
ed the proceeds of her toil. 

Surely both these women were literally 
‘educated drudges;’’ and such cases are 
not unusual in American society. 


All we 


can say is that if some women must be 
drudges, they had better be ‘‘educated’’ 
drudges, with a happier past which they 
can recall, than uneducated drudges with 
no higher ideals. With a more advanced 
civilization, let us hope that such tragedies 
will seldom occur. H. B, B. 
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HALF A MILLION SHAM CITIZENS. 





Some women say they are perfectly 
willing to be governed by the average 
male citizens so long as their husbands, 
brothers, and sons are included. But are 
they willing to be governed by five buan- 
dred thousand fraudulent voters who 
have come to this country brioging with 
them sham naturalization certificates, is- 
sued by gangs of swindlers in various 
parts of the United States and in Europe? 

These 500,000 fraudulent voters are said 
to exist, by Broughton Brandenburg, in 
the Boston 7Jranscript of Sept. 17. He 
says: 


“The officers of the Immigration Bureau 
intimate that in the last year more than 
100,000 fraudulent naturalization certifi- 
cates have been issued by gangs of swin- 
diers in various parts of the United States. 
The attorney for the Federal Government 
in cases of fraudulent citizenship that 
come up at one depot alone (Ellis Island 
in New York harbor), declares that thirty 
thousand bogus papers exist in the city of 
New York. Altogether, uot less than five 
hundred thousand foreigners to-day pos- 
sess forged, altered, or purchased docu- 
ments that will enable them to vote in the 
coming election. And this vast fraud is 
one against which the United States is 
almost powerless, for the bogus citizens 
are turned out by the thousands far out of 
the reach of American law, in all the 
countries of Europe, by an enormous syn- 
dicate of foreign swindlers. 

“These men sell American papers as 
openly throughout Europe, and particu- 
larly in Italy, as a shopkeeper sells poul- 
try or groceries. They not only sell 
American citizenship papers, but they 
buy them and sell them, and buy them 
back and sell them over again, so that a 
fraudulent document will do service till it 
is worn out. They bave their ‘buyers’ 
in every American city. They have bands 
of ‘impersonators’ throughout America. 
The ‘buyer’ purchases citizenship papers 
for prices ranging from $1 to $5, accord- 
ing to the acumen of theowner. The im- 
personators get American passports that 
will bear descriptions which fit the gen- 
eral type of Italian, Russian, Slavonian, 
Croatian, and other immigrants who are 
to be made into ‘citizens’ in the seaports 
of the continent, and then shipped to 
these shores armed with the documents 
that will admit them in triumph as ‘Amer- 
icans,’ 

“The Austrian town of Fiume is one of 
the headquarters of this traffic. To the 
American dealers in the merchandise, 
Fiume is as important an industrial centre 
as Hamburg is to the wild animal catcher. 
Naturalization papers are sent there liter- 
ally by the thousand, and they are accom- 
panied by bought, stolen, forged, and 
altered passports guaranteed to match 
any face and figure. The dealer keeps the 
papers filed and indexed, as any business 
man would file his securities and con- 
tracts; and he ‘fits’ them to the emigrants 
as calmly as a shoedealer fits footgear to 
his patrons. All papers which are so 
written that they can be identified easily 
are laid aside as a special ‘line’ to be used 
on difficult subjects with peculiarities that 
are too apparent to make it safe to use an 
ordinary document out of the general 
stock. 

‘*The office where this work is carried 
on is usually a rear room attached to a to- 
bacco, wine or other shop frequented by 
emigrants, and will always be found in 
the vicinity of the docks or the emigrant 
lodging houses. Runners go aboutamong 
the emigrants, seeking men who have been 
in the United States before and do not 
wish to go through Ellis Island; who have 
been over and have been returned as con- 
tract laborers, criminals, etc.; and that 
large class of first-time emigrants fearful 
without reason of being denied admission, 
and willitg to pay a small sum of money 
to be assured of landing.”’ 

These fraudulent naturalization papers 
are valued because the immigrant claim- 
ing to be an American citizen is exempt 
from danger of deportation. He may be 
without money or means of support, 
diseased or crippled, a discharged c1imi- 
nal or a drunkard; it matters not. Once 
here he is at once sought out and enrolled 
asavoter. ‘*Men whose sole business is 
to make bogus citizens for political pur- 
poses waste no time when once they see 
work ahead.’’ The eighth day after he had 
arrived in this country one of the Italians 
in the party of immigrants which was 
brought over by Mr. Brandenburg in Oc- 
tober of last year was approached by a 
friend from the same commune who had 
been two years in the United States. 

‘**Whom are you going to vote for, Low 
or McClellan?’ asked the friend. 





***Why, I cannot vote. I am not a citi- 
zen,’ exclaimed Nunzio. 

“The friend laughed loud and long. 

**You are more of a fool than I thought 
you were,’ he said. ‘I have voted twice, 
and am just as much a citizen as anybody. 
See here, you come around to-morrow 
night to the political club to which I be- 
loog and I will introduce you to a man 
who will get you a certificate of natural- 
ization, will register you, and will give you 
$5 on election day besides.’ ”’ 

THE USUAL METHOD, 

“The ordinary course of these fraudu- 
lent certificates is illustrated in the bypo- 
thetical case of Max Koppelwicz, a Hun- 
garian Jew, who, having arrived in Chi- 
cago in May, by October has become suffi- 
ciently initiated into the dark and devious 
ways of the foreign quarter to be in no- 
wise suspicious when his cousin, who has 
been in the country seven years and 
speaks English, comes to him and says: 

‘**We are going to have a hard fight in 
this district, and the boss wants me to 
line up as many of my friends as possible. 
I want you to get naturalized right away, 
and in a few weeks to vote the way I tell 
you. I did that for the boss long before 
he was a boss, and now see what a good 
job I have as interpreter in the pedlers’ 
license bureau, and can still attend to my 
own business. It will only take two 
hours’ time, and you will make $2. The 
boss will pay all expenses.’ 

“*Koppelwicz, nothing loth, goes on the 
following Monday with his cousin and 
meets one of the henchmen, a man known 
in all Chicago as a political worker of the 
most partisan stamp, and whose every 
action will be backed by the boss of his 
ward, 

‘The three go to the County Court, and 
the boss’s map, after taking accurate 
memoranda of the names of Koppelwicz 
and his cousin, and the age, birthplace, 
etc., of Koppelwicz, informs the latter 
that he has been in the country six years, 
and that he made his first declaration in 
New York City, but has forgotten the 
court and lost the papers. Koppelwicz 
purses his lips and elevates his eyebrows 
to show that he is wise. Then the boss’s 
mao has a minute’s conversation with the 
clerk of the court, and a paper is made 
out and given to the judge, who asks 
Koppelwicz, the cousin, and the boss's 
man to hold up their right hands. He 
mumbles something that Koppelwicz 
thinks is an incantation, until his cousin 
tells him on the outside that it is a silly 
thing called an oath, a mere formality; 
then the judge signs the papers, and Max 
Koppelwicz, less than six months in the 
country, ignorant of every form and ofli- 
cer in its government except the police- 
man with his club and the President of 
whom he has vaguely heard, walks forth 
to all intents and purposes a citizen of 
the United States. 

‘*‘When election time comes Koppelwicz 
receives a visit from his cousin, who ex- 
plains to him just where to put his mark, 
showing him a dummy ballot, and after 
rehearsing him properly, takes him to the 
polls and votes him—how, Kuppelwicz 
does not know; for what, he does not 
know, and with what consequences he 
does not care, except that his cousin buys 
a drink for the two of tbem, and gives 
him the change from a $2 bill. 


CARRYING THE FRAUD TO EUROPE, 


‘This is not the end of the fraud. Per- 
haps a few months, perhaps two or three 
years after he has become ‘naturalized,’ 
the barkeeper in the saloon which Kop- 
pelwicz frequents will say to him: 

‘**Max, you have a citizen paper, have 
not you?’ 

***Surel have. Why do you ask?’ 

‘**There was a fellow around here yes- 
terday who told me he was buying up cit- 
izen papers that nobody wanted. He will 
be around here to morrow night. Bring 
yours over, and maybe you'll be able to 
get a bit of money for it.’ 

‘The next night Koppelwicz meets the 
stranger, who examines the paper and of- 
fers $lfor it. If it is worth one he may 
give two, Koppelwicz thinks, and parts 
with it at. tbe end of ten minutes’ bargain- 
ing for $1.50. 

‘This stranger is merely the American 
collecting agent for a firm in Fiume, let 
us say, which does a regular traffic in 
American citizen papers. He will pur- 
chase thousands each year, and, puttinga 
portion of them into the hands of men 
employed for the purpose, will secure 
American passports on them. 

‘*The men chosen for this purpose are 
of personal types that are general among 
the Croatians, Dalmatians, Galicians, Rou- 
manians, etc., where the papers are to be 
sold. Some are tall and muddily blond, 
the most of them are short and dark with 
heavy jaws; for the description of each 
must go down on the passport, and that 
description must be such that it would fit 
any one of five hundred men. With a 
thousand naturalization certificates of 
different names and American passports 
to match, and with twenty different sorts 





of descriptions, the American representa- 





tive of the Fiums firm has a fine line of 
wares to send to his principals.”’ 

‘*All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the States wherein they re- 
side.’’ There are in this country fifteen 
million native-born American citizens ‘‘of 
sound mind, mature age, not convicted of 
crime,’’ graduates of our schools, mem- 
bers of our churches, readers of our news- 
papers, familiar with our institutions. 
But they are women, and as such forbid- 
den to vote by the restrictive word ‘‘male”’ 
in our State constitutions. If permitted 
to vote, they would be thirty times as 
numerous as the half-million frauds and 
shysters who now govern them. Are 
American women content to be ruled by 
rogues? H B.B. 





MRS. GILMAN ON STRAWBERRY JAM. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman protests 
because a writer in the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL mentioned with pleasure a woman 
doctor who put up capital strawberry pre- 
serves and took pride and satisfaction in 
doing it. 

She says, first, that while it is harm- 
less for a woman doctor to amuse herself 
by putting up preserves, it is no more 
noble, or a legitimate cause of pride, than 
for a man doctor to amuse himself by 
going fishing. Butif aman doctor were 
highly successful in catching fisb, would 
he not be almost sure to be proud of his 
skill as a fisherman? One may judge so 
from the innumerable jokes in the papers 
about the exaggerated ‘fish stories’’ told 
by professional men when they get back 
from asummer fishing trip. This sort of 
pride is considered innocent in profes- 
sional men; why not in professional wom. 
en? Moreover, if the doctor in question 
lived in an ignorant fishing village which 
despised doctors because of their sup- 
posed inability to catch fish, the fact that 
he had made a big ‘haul’? might very 
well be blazed abroad by bis friends, with- 
out their implying that the catching of 
fish would be thought to have any bear- 
ing upon a doctor’s regular business in a 
more enlightened community. 

Mrs. Gilman protests, secondly, against 
‘the continuous insistence on the food 
trade asa part of domesticity.’’ If Mrs. 
Gilman means as a part of the domesticity 
of the future, she may be quite right. It 
is to be hoped that the time will come 
when it will be no more necessary for 
each family to do its own cooking (unless 
it chooses) than to do its own spinning 
and weaving. But, as regards the pres- 
ent, it is hardly possible to insist too 
strongly that every woman ought to know 
something of cookery, and, in my opinion, 
every man too. Did not Emerson say 
there were three things every boy ought 
to know—how to harness a horse, row a 
boat, and cook his own dinner? The im- 
portance to the human animal of good, 
wholesome food can hardly be overes- 
timated; and under present conditions, a 
family is liable at any time to have to go 
ill fed for days or even weeks, unless some 
member of the family knows how to cook. 
If any family could be sure of always liv- 
ing in a city, and always having plenty 
of money, this would not be true; but 
such families are rare. If I were an edu- 
cational dictator, I would make a course 
in plain cooking compulsory for all the 
pupils in the public schools, boys and 
girls alike, no matter what their future 
professions were to be. Under present 
conditions, knowing how to cook is like 
knowing how toswim, a safeguard against 
always-possible emergencies. 

Mrs. Gilman protests, in the third place, 
against ‘this catering to the prejudices of 
the huge, slow-minded, inert majority.’’ 
Is it catering to their prejudices to point 
out to them an object lesson, a striking 
case in which their prejudices are dis- 
proved by facts? There is urgent need of 
destroying these prejudices, because of 
the harm that they do to the “huge ma- 
jority’? who hold them; they are hard to 
destroy; and they are to be attacked by 
any and every legitimate weapon. It is 
entirely legitimate to call attention to a 
professional woman’s possession of a cu- 
linary accomplishment imagined by many 
persons to be incompatible with the tastes 
of a woman physician. The fact that 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B, Anthony were good housekeep- 
ers has always been useful to the advocates 
of equal rights, and we shall continue to 
“rub it in.”’ 

It is natural that Mrs. Gilman should 
sometimes get out of patience when she 
sees sO many persons exhorting girls ta 
learn to cook, under the belief that the 
present system is to be eternal, while it is 
left to her and a very few others to point 
out that there is a better way than the 
separate little cookstove for each differ- 
ent household. But one may believe 
heartily in the better way, and yet believe 
that in the present transition state every 
woman (and every man, too) ought to be 
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tions. And it is of service to show that 
those who advocate the better way in 
cookery, and suffrage, and Progressive 
matters in general, are meanwhile as we} 
able as others to deal with the difficulties 
of present conditions till they can bg 
changed. 

In a wild part of Australia where the 
only way to get around was on horseback 
an earnest advocate of the introduction of 
railruads and trolleys might nevertheless 
urge that meanwhile every child should 
be taught to ride. And if there were g 
popular belief that the only persons who 
wanted a railroad were those who had not 
‘“‘gumption’’ enough to ride a horse—ang 
if this prejudice delayed the introduction 
of the railroad—it would be quite pertj. 
nent to show that the advocates of traye| 
by steam and electricity were as good 
horsemen as their neighbors, and some. 
times better. A. 8. B, 





A GREEK PLAY PILGRIMAGE, 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


1m. 

To have seen a Greek play at Bradfield 
is to have seen one of thw loveliest sights 
of England. Yet one may look lovg on 
the map for Bradfield without success, It 
hes in a sunny corner of Berks, four miles 
from the railroad and the Thames where 
they meet at Pangbourne, and it is but a 
tiny village in itself. The scene of the 
play is Bradfield College, one of the pro- 
gressive public schouls of England, corre. 
sponding to one of our boys’ preparatory 
boarding schools. There the warden, Dr, 
Gray, has had constructed, at his own ex- 
pense, one of the most beautiful Greek 
theatres in the world. It is modelled on 
the one at Epidaurus, but is smaller, 

How fitting that such a play should be 
given in such a place on midsummer 
afternoon! 

The white roads that wind between the 
green hedges were gay with gathering 
throngs of people coming hither in every 
sort of conveyance, all eager, all glad of 
the exquisite day,which was soft and still, 
without wind or glare of sun. As the car- 
riages approached the college, the horses 
stepped silently on the thick-strewn straw, 
and the guests alighted. There was no 
triumphal arch for this throng to enter, 
only a tiny wicket in the high hedge by 
the roadside, where each one slipped in, 
showing to the wand-bearers (manly lads 
in cap and gown) the large blue ticket 
with the neat Greek lettering. Down a 
winding way you passed, where the over- 
arching trees hung close above your head, 
and the blossoming elders almost brushed 
your face. Even as you wondered where 
the theatre might be concealed, the path 
curved again, and a wall of green ivy in- 
dicated the temple, and facing it at your 
feet you saw the curving tiers of gray 
stone seats, with the green vines tumbling 
down from the top, and the wild roses and 
foxgloves bordering the cup in which the 
whole theatre nestled. What an inspira- 
tion to turn an abandoned chalk-pit into 
this exquisite reminiscence of Greece! Yet 
while it is in a way a copy of other days 
and lands, it is a beautiful and natural 
part of the present, for it seems to have 
grown there quite naturally, and to be one 
of the wonders of nature in the quiet 
Berkshire hills. 

Two thousand guests had been invited 
by the hospitable warden, for each of the 
five performances, and they had come 
from far and near. A most thoughtfully 
prepared invitation gave full directions 
for reaching Bradfield, with time-tables 
from all parts of England, arrangements 
for conveyances and everything that could 
be desired. The same care was manifest 
in the many neat signs posted about the 
college grounds, and the preparations 
made for the visitors. There were tents 
for wraps and for bicycles and for lunch- 
eon and tea, there were restful seats un- 
der the trees; nothing was forgotten— 
even a cushion was provided for each 
guest, to carry with him to his place on 
the stone seats. 

It was a pretty sight to see this sum- 
mer-day audience—Englishwomen are 80 
kind about wearing light colors, so cour- 
ageous in thin fabrics in spite of a cool 
season. But not much attention could be 
given the audience (though the interest- 
ing men and women gathered there were 
people to be considered), for as Mr. Ben 
Greet says, one of the beauties of a Greek 
theatre is the way all eyes must turn to 
the actors; there is no distraction of box- 
es and lodges, each spectator sees the play- 
ers and nought else, and for once the 
audience does not interfere with the play. 

A handsome lad stepped forth from the 
doorway of the temple and blew three 
blasts on his long trumpet—and all mut 
muring voices ceased in the theatre. Ooly 
the birds in the overhanging branches 
continued their overture. 

Then the herald appeared, with bis 
staff of office —brazen snakes twining 


equipped to cope with the actual condi- | round a staff, and bespoke the favor of 
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the audience. He handed the copy of the 
play to the choragus, and all was ready. 

Apollo, in flaming orange, and Thanatos 
jp misty gray, as they quarrelled before 
the housedoor of King Admetus for the 
possession of the lovely Queen Alcestis, 
made a striking picture of life and death. 
Then, when the two gods had disap- 
peared, came the chorus of old men 
winding in from the city, passing before 
the temple into the orchestra and gather- 
ing round the smoking altar in the centre. 
They were preceded by musicians, pretty 
lads who took their places on the steps 
at the far side of the temple. They 
strummed their lyres and blew a sweet 
droning accompaniment to the voices with 
their archaic flutes. These instruments 
were made at great expense, after the old 
models that have come down to us, and 
are probably as near the ancient instru- 
ments a8 we can get, 

During the action of the play, the cho- 
rus was grouped on the temple steps in 
yarious picturesque attitudes. That these 
attitudes were not always sympathetic or 
appropriate was due less to fault of the 
trainer than tothe difficulty of keeping 
these young boy-actors keyed up to the 
tragic pitch for so longa time, The evo- 
jutions of the chorus took place of course 
in the orchestra, about the altar. It was 
arelief to see a Greek tragedy where for 
once there was room enough for the 
choric movements, and a suitable place 
to make them effective. 

There was a special interest in follow- 
ing the play, as the Alcestis is the tragedy 
selected for representation in New York 
next winter by the Society of the Greek 
Drama. One wondered how the two con- 
ceptions would differ and how agree. It 
must be remembered that the actors at 
Bradfield were schoolboys in their teens, 
too young forthe most part to feel the 
depth of the drama, however earnest they 
were in trying to carry out instructions, 
King Admetus, his aged father, and the 
servant had perhaps more true apprecia- 
tion and power of expression than the 
others. The part of Alcestis is well-nigh 
impossible for a boy,—even for a man,— 
bat the lad at Bradfield had beauty, dig- 
nity and sweetness, and made no attempt 
to falsely imitate what he could not feel. 

Concerning the many mute persons of 
the drama there is always much discus- 
sion—as to whether they should enter 
into the feelings of the actors, or whether 
they should preserve a statuesque repose. 
Perhaps there are occasions for both. One 
longed to have them give some sign of 
soriow at the touching death of the young 
Queen—but the silent funeral procession 
which wound round the altar before pass- 
ing away to the city was most impressive. 

“Impressive’’ and ‘beautiful’? were the 
words on the lips of all who were fortu- 
nate enough to gather to hear this most 
wonderful play of Euripides, in the ideal 
surroundings where it was given. 

There is a haunting spell of loveliness 
about that Greek theatre which clings to 
one. What wonder that, in the late even- 
ing, when the crowd of visitors had re- 
turned to the city, and the actors were 
sleeping in the quiet college, the Pilgrim 
from over seas stole away from her cot- 
tage lodgings and came away down the 
hill, and slipped through a forgotten 
wicket into the deserted theatre? Her 
pilgrimage for Greek plays was happily 
ended, and on the morrow she would set 
her face homeward across the wide sea— 
with great inspiration in her chosen 
work. What wonder, then, that she 
wished to stand once more in that enchant- 
ed spot, in the glory of the moonlight? 
And if, there in the silence, save for the 
nightingales, and alone save for the moon, 
she danced an old Greek dance and sang 
the Ilymn to Apollo, perhaps it was be- 
cause the spirit of Midsummer Night had 
fallen upon her. 





OUTRAGES ON ARMENIAN WOMEN. 


A press dispatch from Turkish sources 
announces that there has been fighting in 
Van, and attributes the trouble to ‘‘Ar- 
mMenian insurgents.’’ 

An American friend of mine in Boston, 
With large business interests in Turkey, 
has just received private letters from two 
of his correspondents in Eastern Turkey. 
Both are Americans, and men of character 
4nd veracity. One, writing from Van, 
says: 

“We have been at a loss to understand 
the increase in oppression and the fiendish 
treatment being meted out to the village 
Armenians during the past few weeks, but 
the news by to-day’s mail that the Sultan 
had granted all the demands of the pow- 
ets for reforms for the Armenians explains 
it. They are evidently ‘carrying out the 
Teforms,’ . .. Murders every week are un- 
Punished, though the murderers are 
known,” 

The other correspondent, writing from 
the same part of the country, says: 

“The general condition of the people is 
Unspeakably bad, mainly due to the ut- 
terly cruel way in which taxes are being 
Collected, Cattle, household necessities 


beds, growing crops, fields, and anything 
that can be taken are sold at a merely 
nominal price to satisfy the tax-callector, 
and thus the Armenians are being reduced 
to starvation and their property is being 
passed over to the Kurds. It looks as if 
the policy was to extinguish the Armen- 
ians, or at least to drive them from the 
villages, Already many villages have been 
practically depopulated of their Armenian 
inhabitants.’’ 

James Bryce asked a few days ago in 
the British House of Commons that the 
official documents relating to the troubles 
in Van, Bitlisand Bayazed should be pub- 
lished, and the Earl of Aberdeen made a 
similar demand in the House of Lords. 
Lord Aberdeen said: ‘‘The Turkish gov- 
ernment declares that these troubles are 
due to disaffected persons who stir up in- 
surrection. But if half or a quarter of 
the outrages said to have been committed 
on women are true, there was not much 
need of any other provocation. It isa 
fact of history and of general experience 
that this particular crime is more apt 
than any other to lead to great excitement 
and to acts of violence, and that in default 
of effectual measures to repress it, insur- 


rections are sure to take piace.”’ 
A. 8. B. 
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ARBITRATION CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 

The Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for International Arbitration, 
held at St. Louis Sept. 12, 13, and 14, was 
@ great success, Fifteen countries were 
represented: England, France, Germany, 
the United States, Austria, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Hungary, Roumania, and Por- 
tugal. 

The Interparliameotary Union is com- 
posed wholly of members of Parliament. 
In the Parliament of almost every nation 
that has a constitutional assembly, there 
is now @ group of members organized to 
promote the substitution of arbitration 
for war. The Union already aggregates 
2,050 members. The 300 foreign delegates 
to its Conference at St. Louis were enter- 
tained by the U. S. government, Congress 
having appropriated $50,000 for the pur- 
pose. 

On the opening evening, Hon. David R. 
Francis, president of the World’s Fair 
management and ex-Governor of Mis- 
souri, gave them a banquet, It was the 
largest dinner that has taken place during 
the Exposition. He also received the 
Conference with a fine speech. The wel- 
come of the U. S. government was extend- 
ed by Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Loomis, who said in part: 





I am glad to welcome the delegates and 
members of the Interparliamentary Union 
to this city and to this country. The 
Government of the United States and its 
people are pleased to have you here. The 
President of the United States authorizes 
me to extend to you his kind and most 
cordial greetings. Valuing as he does 
the blessings of peace, earnestly desiring 
the diminution of the rigors and horrors 
of war, your coming is particularly grate- 
ful to him, for you are about to discues 
phases of a problem of deeply human and 
world-wide interest: the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. You will 
find in this country, I am proud to say, a 
responsive and sympathetic environ- 
ment, . 

Within the last 100 years there have 
been more than 200 cases in which inter- 
national difficulties have been adjusted by 
the peaceful method of arbitration, and 
the United States has been a party to 
about seventy of these. 

The rapidly growing interest in the 
subject of international arbitration, indi 
cates that your educational endeavors are 
not in vain. While the way seems long, 
yet by hard and sensible work you may 
so inspire those who follow you that they 
may have the gloiious fate to dwell in the 
time when: 

The war drum throbs no longer and the bat- 
tle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

Responses to the address of welcome 
were made by delegates from all the coun- 
tries represented, 

The opening meeting was held in Festi- 
val Hall of the Exposition, the meetings 
of the second day in the Hall of Congress- 
es, and those of the third, at the Southern 
Hotel. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member 
of Congress from Missouri, and president 
of the arbitration group in the U. S. Con- 
gress, was made chairman, and gave a 
fine address. 

Count Apponyi of Hungary, of the 
Hague Court, was one of the most promi- 
nent figures in the Conference, and made 
a deep impression. Others who took an 
active part were the secretary, Dr. Albert 
Gobat of Switzerland, and Hon. T. E. 
Burton of Ohio, who last winter made the 
great speech in Congress against unneces- 
sarily increasing our navy. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

The Interparliamentary Conference, 
moved by the horrors of the war go- 
ing on in the Far East between two civ- 
ilized nations, and regretting that the 
powers which signed The Hague Conven- 
tions could not have recourse at the be- 
ginning of hostilities to the clauses which 
invite them to offer their mediation, en- 








treats the signatory powers to intercede 
either collectively or individually with the 
belligerents, to facilitate the reéstablish- 
ment of peace, and instructs the Interpar- 
liamentary Bureau to bring this resolution 
to the attention of the said powers. 

The Conference rejoices in the spread 
of peace sertiment during the past year, 
especially in the conclusion of arbitration 
treaties between France and Great Bri- 
tain, France and Italy, and France and 
Spain, which should be followed by arbi- 
tration treaties between other countries. 
It sees in the agreements lately concluded 
between France and Great Britain for the 
settlement of long-standing colonial dis- 
putes a happy and important event, and 
invites other governments to proceed in 
the same way to suppress, by mutual 
agreement if possible, chronic differences 
which may some day lead to serious com- 
plications if not settled in time by a mu- 
tual understanding. 

Whereas, enlightened public opiaion 
and the spirit of modern civilization de- 
maod that differences between nations 
should be settled in the same way as con- 
tests between individuals, i. e., by courts 
of justice and according to recognized 
principles of law, this Conference asks 
the various governments of the whole 
world to send representatives to an In- 
ternational Congress, to be held at a time 
and place appointed by them, to consider 
the following questions: (a) the points 
adjourned by The Hague Conference (re- 
duction of armaments, revision of Red 
Cross conventions); (b) the negotiation of 
arbitration treaties between the nations 
that shall be represented at this Congress; 
(c) whether it is not time to create an In- 
ternational Congress to meet periodically 
to discuss international questions; and it 
respectfully and urgently asks the Presi. 
dent of the United States to invite all na- 
tions to send representatives to this Con- 
gress. 

In order to strengthen the action of the 
Interparliamentary Union, it is desirable 
(a) that the interparliamentary groups 
should be strongly organized, that they 
should pay special attention to interna- 
tional questions, and should agree upon 
preparatory or decisive action in their 
parliaments; (b) that there should be a 
solidarity between the members of the 
interparliamentary groups, with a view to 
concerted action, irrespective of the po- 
litical parties to which they may belong; 
(c) that the interparliamentary groups cir- 
culate in their own parliaments, translat- 
ed into the language of the country, all 
communications made them by the organs 
of the Interparliamentary Bureau; (d) 
that said Bureau be so organized that it 
can centralize and coérdinate all docu- 
ments relating to diplomatic affairs and 
communicate useful extracts from them 
when necessary; (e) that the Bureau be- 
come incorporated. 


The Conference, as will be seen, took 
advanced ground. It will send its resolu- 
tions direct to all civilized governments. 

From St. Louis the foreign delegates 
were taken at the expense of the U.S. 
government on a tour to Denver, and back 
by way of Chicago and Niagara Falls to 
Washington, where they will be given a 
reception to-day by the President. About 
30 of them, including some of the most 
distinguished, are coming on to Boston 
to attend the International Peace Con- 
gress to be held Oct. 3-8. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The last diocesan convention of Califor- 
nia established a ‘‘House of Churchwom- 
en’’ to sit with the next Convention. The 
Churchman speaks of it as ‘‘a new depart- 
ure,’’ and continues: 


The alternative seems to be the admis- 
sion of women as delegates to the floor of 
the Convention itself. The experiment 
will be watched with great interest, not 
only in this country but in England, where 
the franchise for women is one of the most 
eagerly discussed questions of ecclesias- 
tical policy. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

A relative of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
writes in a private letter: 

We went to Glasgow to visit Mrs. James 
Napier, who is at the head of charitable 
works in that city. During our four days 
there, Aunt B. (Bessie) was called upon 
by the head of the medical faculty of the 
University and other male doctors, by 
lady M. D.’s and students, and countless 
cousins, nieces and nephews of Mrs. Na- 
pier’s, and was enthusiasticaily hailed as 
the pioneer woman physician. Aunt B. 
was shy. The bouquets from M. D.’s, 
and telegraph clerks, and tradesmen, 
quite overwhelmed her. You may guess 
I approved! 
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A CORRECTION. 
Prine HI, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I notice in the last number of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL a note about Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs of Holland and her husband, 
“Hon. Mr. Jacobs, M. P.’’ Dr. Jacobs’s 
husband is Hon. Mr. Garretson, M. P. I 
met them both at the Congress in Berlin. 
Dr. Jacobs, like Lucy Stone, retains her 
own name instead of taking that of her 
husband. 

I always read the JOURNAL with great 
interest, and feel that I am personally in- 
debted to you for the patient, unflagging 
work that makes of the paper such a con- 
tinuous record of women’s progress the 


world over. It is splendid of you to pub. 





lish Tolstoy’s arraignment of the Russian 
government. No other publication has 
done so.* Miss Wellington’s account of 
the Fall River factory workers is pitiful; 
but so long as such things exist, we can- 
not be told of the m too often. 

Lypia KINGSMILL COMMANDER, 


---—- 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 








By invitation of the Attleboro’ Equal Suf-. 
frage League, the Massachusetts Woman Sof. 
fr-ge Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Opera House, Attleboro’, Friday, 
Oct. 21. 

The morning meeting, from 10 to 12, open 
only to members of the Association and its 
branches, will be the annual business meet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will preside. 
ihe program will include the annual reports 
of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board, and the chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committees; League reports; resolu- 
tions; election of officers; plan of work. 

At the close of the business meeting, at 
1215 P.M., a lunch will be served in the 
Universalist Church vestry. Tickets for the 
luncheon, at 50 cents each, will be on sale at 
the State Headquarters, No. (; Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, from Oct. 1 to 17, or may be had, not 
later than Oct. 19, by sending payment, t»- 
gether with a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, to Mrs. Helen S. Hynard, %} Dean 
St., Attleboro’, Mass 

Immediately after the luncheon, there will 
be, as in past years, ashort Work Conference, 
from 1.15to 2.15 P.M. The subject will be, 
‘‘How shall we interest those nut already in 
favor, in the work of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions ?’’ This will cover two much-discussed 
questious, how to get an audience of non- 
suffragists, and whether it is desirable for 
Suffrage Associations to take up subjects 
other than suffrage. 

The afternoon and evening meetings will 
be open tothe public. In theafternoon Miss 
Blackwell will preside. There will be a 
symposium entitled ‘‘Then and Now.’”’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will describe 
respectively the Educational, Industrial and 
Legal Status of Women when the equal 
rights movement began; and Miss Sara 
Cone Bryant, Miss Caroline Cook, and an- 
other speaker to be announced later, will 
tell of their status in these respects to-day. 
If there is time, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
conduct a question-box. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting (5 30 
P. M.), the Attleboro’ League will give a re- 
ception to the State Association and visiting 
delegates. 

It is not yet possible to announce the 
complete program for the evening. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the State president, will 
preside. There will be an address of wel- 
come by the president of the Attleboro’ 
League, and response by the State president ; 
an address by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and, it is 
hoped, addresses by one or more of the dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates to the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. Miss Susan B. An- 
thony has also been invited. 

A number of local clergymen and other 
Attleboro’ friends will take part in the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

The regular fare to Attleboro’ is $1.40 for 
the round trip, but this will be reduced to 
98 cents provided one hundred or more dele- 
gates and visitors will arrange to go and 
come together. Trains leave Boston at 8.40 
and 10.40 A. M., and 12.27 P. M.; returning, 
leave Attleboro’ at 5.23, 6 36, 8.32, and 10 32 
P. M. The journey takes about an hour 
To be in time for the morning meeting, it 
will be necessary to leave Boston by the 
840 A.M. train. 

Please let me know as early as you can by 
what trains you expect to go and return. 

Maup M. W. Park, 
6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 
‘or the Committee. 











ee NOW READY 


Fall Overcoats 
$15 © “40 
Rain Coats 


“15 » °30 
Also Fall and Winter Suits, new Styles 
now coming from our workrooms. 


Macullar Parker 


COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 

















FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Lfeiephove 435 4 Tremont. 


World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes. 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address ~ 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Iowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo, Trust Building, 


Str. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY , 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
BRYN MAwWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 





































in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. ; , 


E are ready to show our new Fashions 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 






Veils, Neckwear 
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ON ENTERING A NEW HOUSE. 
BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS. 
Peace to this house where we shall enter in! 
Here let the worid's hoarse din 
Against the panels dash itself in vain, 
6 gusts of autumn rain; 
Here, knowing no man’s sway, 
In the brief pauses of the fight, 
Let music sound, and love and laughter light 
Refresh us for the day. 


The window waits where I shall sit me down 
And sing a quiet song, 
When sleep descends upon the darkening 
town, 
And winter nights are! ng 
Then with the dawn I'll fling the casement 
wide, 
And o’er the brimming tide 
I'll send it forth, as Noah sent his dove, 
Across the word of waves on wandering 
wings of love. 








oo 


A LAY OF VERSAILLES. 


BY G. F. BRADBY. 


Ab! life was life in the palace then, and the 
world was a gallant piace, 

With the polished ways, and the pungent 
phrase, and the rufiles, aud swords, and 
lace, 

And sin was hardly a thing to shun when it 
beckoned with such # grace. 


Music and wit and laughter, and pleasure 
enthroned in state, 

And the gardens bright with a fairy light at 
many & summer féte; 

And ruin and famine and death and hell 
not half-a mile from the gate! 


Hell, and they couldn't see it! Death, and 
they only played! 
For a serf—why, aserf was born to serve, and 


@ monarch to be obeyed; 


Till the tumbrills came and the guillotine: | 


but at least they were not afraid. 


And now the Tricolor triumphs where once 
the lilies reigned ; 
Its red is red with a sea of blood, and the 
white—ah! the wLite is stained, 
But a giant lie has been swept away, and 
France and the world have gained. 


—-eS lO 


HAWTHORNE. 


BY LIONEL JOHNSON. 
Ten years ago I heard, ten have [ loved 
Thine haunting voice borne over the waste 
sea. 
Was it thy melancholy spirit moved _— 
Mine, with those gray dreams, that invested 
thee? 
Or was it that thy beauty first reproved 
The imperfect fancies that looked fair to me? 
Thou hast both secrets: for to thee are known 
The fatal sorrows binding life and death; 
And thon hast found, on wings of passage 
blown, 
That music which is sorrow’s perfect breath ; 
So, all thy beauty takes a solemn tone, 
And art is all thy melancholy saith. 


Now therefore is thy voice abroad for me, 

When through dark woodlands murmuring 
sounds make way; 

Thy voice, and voices of the sounding sea, 

Stir in the branches, as none other way; 

All pensive loneliness is full of thee, 

And each mysterious, each autumnal day. 


Hesperian soul! Well bad'st thou in the 
West 

Thine hermitage and meditative place; 

In mild, retiring fields thou wast at rest, 

Calmed by old winds, touched with aérial 
grace ; 

Fields, whence old magic simples tilled thy 
breast, 

And unforgotten fragrance balmed thy face. 


—_—- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A White Rose. 


BY MRS. A. A, TRUESDELL, 


Flora McTavish was a butterfly of fash- 
ion, with no aim in life but that of pleas- 
ure; and when she anuounced to her inti- 
mate friend and companion, Nellie Rich- 
ardson, her intention of visiting the wom- 
en prisoners confined in the Tacoma jail, 
to carry them flowers, Nellie looked at 
her in astonishment, saying: 

‘What has put that Quixotic notion 
into your head, you who have always 
Shrunk from any unpleasant duty? You 
surely are not going from choice?’* 

“Yes, my dear, incredulous Nellie, from 
Choice. I am heartily tired of leading a 
useless lite—of living for self alone.”’ 

‘But what induced you to take this 
new step, so opposite from the direction 
of the life you have been leading?”’ 

‘Simply this. I visited the Flower Mis- 
sion down on Quimby Street a few days 
ago, where thousands of flowers are sent 
out daily to gladden the hearts of the 
‘shut-ins’ who never have a chance to go 
out into the fields and gather the blos- 
soms God has so abundantly provided for 
his children. And then I thought of the 
close, stuffy tenements with no grass plot 
to cheer, and perhaps a sickly plant in the 
wiodow as the only bit of green. The 
sending out of these fragraut blossoms 
was a new revelation to me. They are 
silent messengers of love and sympathy, 
brightening up the dull lives of those 





whose days are one never-ending, cease- 
less grind, grind for existence. And as I 
saw the large number of bouquets ready 
for distribution, I thought, ‘What a noble 
work! Why not engage in it, with so much 
idle time at my command?’ So, when they 
called for volunteers, I offered my ser- 
vices, and was assigned to the jail. I may 
have been called frivulous and heartless, 
but I assure you, Nellie, I am not.” 

‘No, Flora, that was net my impression 
of you, light-hearted as you may have 
been. I understand you, and knew you 
only needed an awakening to bring you to 
a realizing sense of your true self and the 
possibilities for doing good within your 
reach. I believe this is the opportunity 
of your life todo good. But I have been 
told that there are some hardened cases 
io the jail. Women are confined there 
lost to self. respect—women whose woman- 
hood is gone, swallowed up ino drink. 
Your feelings may be shocked by what 
you see and hear, but I wish you success, 
and I know you will not falter in what 
you have undertakep.”’ 

There were twenty five women prison- 
ers in the female department at the Taco- 
ma jail. Some were there for theft, some 
for drunkenness. None were considered 
utterly depraved save one. She, as incor- 
rigible, was putinacell. They called her 
Crazy Kate, for in her wild moods she was 
unmanageable. She was young in years 
but old in sin, hardened by dissipation, 
and yet traces of beauty still lingered on 
her countenance. 

When Flora visited the jail, carrying 
some of the rarest blossoms she could 
gather, nearly all the women prisoners 
took her offerings gladly; but when she 
reached the cell of Crazy Kate, she re- 
fused to take the bouquet held out to 
her. 

“I don’t want any of your trash!’ she 
shrieked out, ‘and don’t come near me 
with your dainty airs. Who made us to 
differ, you in your finery, and I in my 
filth and rags? Don’t dare to offer me 
flowers! I have no use for the sentiment- 
al things; take them away! The very 
smell sickens me,’’ 

Flora, who had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of love and refinement, had 
never been treated so rudely befvore, and 
for afew moments she stood irresolute, 
uncertain how to act. Finally she sum- 
moned up courage, approached nearer the 
iron bars that divided her from this sin- 
steeped woman, and said: 

*T am truly sorry for you. Won’t you 
take the roses as an offering of sympathy? 
They may recall brighter and happier 
days.’’ 

“Now, don’t begin any of that kind of 
cant. Don't assume the ‘I-am holier- 
than-thou’ manner. That is the way 
they all do, these home missionaries who 
have never been tempted and tried. It is 
easy enough to preach, but not so easy to 
practise forgiveness towards one who has 
strayed far from the paths of rectitude. 
There is no excuse for such as I in the 
hearts of your so-called good people—I, 
the Magdalene, fallen from grace! Again 
and again I have had pointed out to me 
the error of my ways, the greatness of my 
faults—faults that are classed as sins of 
the deepest dye. But is there one of your 
so-called Christians who would take me 
into their home and allow me to break 
bread at their table? If I was hungry in 
soul, body, and mind, would I be fed un- 
der a Christian roof as a welcome guest? 
Could you give me the socalled right 
hand of fellowship? No, you would not 
have the moral courage.”’ 

Flora listened in silence. Shecould not 
reply to the truth so indignantly uttered 
by this outeast, this pariah from society, 
whose every word sank deep into her 
heart. Never before had the words ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’’ come home with 
such a forcible significance as now. 

She fully realized the great gulf that 
lay betweeo her and this wretched wo- 
man, and the impossibility of cherishing 
for ber the bond of friendship, that 
friendly comradeship arising from com- 
munion with kindred spirits, and sadly 
she turned away. Then, obeying a sud- 
den impulse, she retraced her steps, and 
hastily taking the largest and fairest of 
the roses in her hand, one of pure white- 
ness, she threw it in between the bars. 
Crazy Kate had retreated to the farther 
end of her cell, and did not see Flora 
throw the rose. When she turned around, 
no one was within sight; but the white 
rose, mute messenger of pity, lay where 
it had fallen on the bare floor. 

Her first impulse, as she stooped to 
pick it up, was to cast it from her and 
trample it under foot; but as she raised it 
to her face the sweet fragrance overpow- 
ered her, and brought back memories of 
other days, days when sbe was as pure 
and unsullied as this white rose—thoughts 
of that old rose-bush under her window 
on the south side of the house—that once 
happy home where, as the only child of 
loving parents, she had been petted and 
indulged —came crowding into mind. 
iow sbe had abused the confidence of 
a fond father and mother, leaving them 





for a stranger, whose false promises had 
lured ber on to destruction! Then there 
had come desertion, and she was left 
alone, at the mercy of the world, which, 
when she tried to lead a respectabie life, 
had scorned her because of her one mis- 
take and wrong-doing. This made her 
reckless and led her to resort to drink to 
hide her sorrow and shame. Step by 
step, she had reached the climax of her 
degradation, the jail. 

The rich perfume of the rose had 
brought regrets for a life misspent. She 
was not totally depraved. There was yet 
a smouldering spark of feeling, a longing 
for something better that was not quite 
extinct. 

Flora went home pondering over and 
over in her mind how she could best help 
this wretched woman who had crossed 
her path that afternoon—a picture of ab- 
ject misery, with the sins of the past 
clinging to her in all their hideousness. 
Was there any redemption for one who 
had sunk so low? It looked like a hope- 
less case to attempt to reform her, and 
yet she was interested in her, and here 
was a duty she resolved to assume. The 
next day, as soon as permissible, Flora 
visited the jail again. Sbe was anxious 
to see if the rose had accomplished any 
goud. 

Crazy Kate was in a calmer mood, and 
received her visitor in a more docile man- 
ner, even extending her hand through the 
iron bars to grasp Flora’s. Then, reach- 
ing for the rose that was in an old tin 
by her cot, she held it up tbat Flora 
might see that she had preserved it. 
Flora’s heart was gladdened at the change 
forthe better. She recognized that the 
leaven was working slowly. 

“IT want to thank you,’’ said Crazy 
Kate, ‘for the comfort your gift brought 
me—comfort, and with it pangs of pain, 
for it reminds me so much of the home 
and love I deliberately gave up for the 
prodigal’s portion, swine and husks, I 
have been wishing I could see father and 
mother again, but I do not know if they 
are living, and if they are, how could I 
face them? Let me tell you something of 
my history, and then judge for yourself 
how impossible it would be for me to go 
back tothe home roof. You are the first 
human being since my fall who has shown 
me real kindness. But when I saw you 
yesterday in all your dainty freshness, I 
hated you—hated you because no evil had 
left its blighting influence upon you. The 
rose you gave me aroused the better part 
of my nature that had so long been slum- 
bering. 

“Once I was Katherine Douglas, the 
daughter of a clergyman, I lived in an 
atmosphere of refinement, goodness, and 
purity, in a home where every reasonable 
wish was gratified. Like many other 
foolish girls, I believed the smooth words 
of a polished villain, loved strongly, and 
fell. Believing his promise to marry me 
would be kept, I left home with him, and 
fora time was happy. Then there came 
estrangement and desertion, and I was 
left alone, friendless, and with no money. 
I could not get work, and was too proud 
tu beg, and too ashamed to go back to my 
parents wheu starvation seemed inevita- 
ble. It was then I began to be reckless, 
gradually going down lower and lower, 
until I became a storm-tossed derelict at 
the mercy of the waves. Some day I 
shall be found washed ashore, and be 
buried in an unknown grave.”’ 

“You must not talk that way,” said 
Flora. ‘Let me help you to a new life 
Can you trust me as a friend?”’ 

“Trust you? Yes, | believe I can; but 
what will it mean for you? Do you real 
ize the position it will place you in to be 
friends with such a woman as I am?”’ 

‘“‘Let me write to your father, Kather- 
ine. There iies your only hope, your only 
safeguard—to be under tie home influence 
again. Give me your father’s address. 
He may be alive.’’ 

“Ob, it is no use, you bad better leave 
me to my fate. I have sinned past re- 
demption; there is no mercy for me.’’ 

‘And yet you know, Katherine, repent- 
ance brings forgiveness. Your father's 
Bible revealed that truth to you in the 
old days. It is never too late, at the elev- 
enth hour, for true repentance. Give me 
the address; something tells me that all 
will yet be well.” 

Reluctantly Katherine gave the name of 
her father and the town where he had 
lived when she had left home. She had 
hesitated because of shame for her past 
life. 

Flora wrote, saying the lost was found, 
but never hinting of the degradation that 
had come to Katherine through her way- 
wardness, - 

Katherine’s sentence expired in a day 
or two, and the warden’s wife, knowing 
something of her history and her resolve 
to begin life anew, took her into her 
apartments until news should come from 
her home. 

A feverish desire possessed Katherine, 
an almost uncontrollable longing, after 
the letter was sent, to hear from those 
she had selfishly neglected so long. Would 








an answer ever come, and if it did, would 
she be accepted back into the fold? 

After a time the letter came. It read: 

Dear Miss McTavish: The cheering 
news that Katherine is alive and anx- 
ious to come to us is almost too good to 
be credited. For a long time we have 
mourned her as one dead, and have grown 
old and weary in waiting. Tell her that 
the Jatch-string has ever been unloosed, 
and that all was forgiven long ago. We 
need her in our old age, and enclosed is a 
check to defray her expenses. We shall 
never cease to love her, and ours are anx- 
ious bearts until we see her. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin DovueG.Las. 

When Katherine read the letter she 
sobbed bitterly, for there came over her 
the true sense of what home and a pa- 
rent’s love would mean to her who had 
been shelterless and unloved for long, 
weary years. 

Flora immediately wired Mr. Douglas 
the one word, ‘*Coming—Katherine.”’ 

It was a joyous reunion when Kather- 
ine Douglas was once more under the 
home roof. How dear to her were the 
gray-haired father and mother who met 
her without reproach, and what a haven 
of rest the quiet country home, with its 
cheerful rooms and familiar comforts ev- 
erywhere apparent! What a blessing this 
home-coming meant! At first there was 
a fight to subdue the old strong appetite 
for drink, but time brought her the vic- 
tory, and the home atmosphere began to 
mould and make her a true woman, with 
new hopes and aspirations, Her one pur- 
pose was to atone, and bravely she lived 
out that purpose day by day. 

When Flora visited her the year follow- 
ing, she quickly perceived the great 
change that had been wrought in the wo- 
man who greeted her. Crazy Kate no 
longer existed. In her place was the 
refined and beautiful woman, Katherine 
Douglas, a living example of the power of 
kindness. What had brought about this 
great change? A white rose, given in 
sympathy, which Katherine showed to 
Flora when they retired to their room 
that night. It was pressed between the 
leaves of Katherine’s bible, withered and 
faded, its fragrance gone; but it had ac- 
complished its mission. It had saved a 


soul, 
——- —»2—0e —-— — 


MRS. EMILY P. COLLINS AT 90. 

Our friend and co-worker, Mrs. Emily 
P. Collins, of Meriden, Conn., made the 
following address at the celebration of 
her birthday,. Aug. 11, 1904, by the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford, Conn. 





Ninety years! In early youth to look 
up through the vista of ninety years 
seemed to me an almost interminable dis- 
tance. But when arrived at that period 
and looking down through it, how short 
the way appears since my youthful days, 
overflowing with health and vigor and 
boundless aspirations to be and to do! 
These aspirations I soon found obstructed 
by an impenetrable barrier of civil and 
social laws, and rocks of prejudice, ce- 
mented by ages of hereditary habit. Wom- 
ep were then told that the subjection of 
their sex was according to God’s law, to 
be unknown their highest praise, weak- 
ness their sweetest charm, and depend- 
ence their best protection. Vigor of mind 
or muscle was vulgar, and education be- 
yond the three R's was a reproach and 
indelicate. 

Then every door was closed against wo- 
man for acquiring an honest livelihood, 
except the meagrely-paid needle and 
household duties. How little the present 
generation of women, with 400 different 
kinds of industry open to them, as also 
the learned professions, can realize the 
cruel conditions imposed upon their grand- 
mothers! And more merciless still was 
the storm of abuse that met every advance 
step, every effort to improve those condi- 
tions. ; 

In spirit, I early revolted against the 
irrational and invidious restrictiuns placed 
upon me and my sex. Why should not I 
be allowed t» engage in any respectable 
business that I felt competent to pursue? 
Why should I not be permitted to go to 
college like my brothers, and qualify my- 
self for any of the learned professions, for 
I knew that I had an equal capacity for 
learning? Why must I always be depend- 
ent and consequently subj-ct to masculine 
supervision? Men were glorifying the 
name of liberty and boasting of their own 
national freedom. But where was mine? 
In all public matters women were noven- 
tities, except in paying taxes and peual- 
ties. Near this period I noticed a book 
designed for the use of schools, and to 
facilitate the learners, written in ques- 
tions and answers: ‘‘What persons are 
not allowed to vote?’’ (Ans.) ‘Aliens, 
idiots, lunatics, criminals, and women.”’ 
How the hot blood coursed through my 
veins at this insult! What exaited respect 
for their mothers will our sons have when 
they see that every government classes 
them with idiots and criminals! I won- 
dered that all sensible women did not rise 
up and resent such indignities. I did not 





es 
then realize the blighting effect that Io 
suppression may have upon even our nay. 
ural instincts, and that continuous slavery 
stifles even the desire for freedom in its 
victim. 

At that time I had not duly weighed 
the vast powers of the ballot, that jt is 
the foundation, the mainspring, the gy. 
preme factor in all free governments; that 
it makes or unmakes the laws that cop. 
trol our domestic relations, our education 
prosperity, and even our form of religion, 
And this tremendous power is thrust into 
the hand of every adult male citizen 
either native or foreign born, learned e 
ignorant, drunk or sober. No matter how 
immoral or vicious, if only out of jail, 
these men are made the sovereigns of our 
educated, refined, good, native women, 
Yet so accustomed are they to their sub. 
jection to masculine authority that they 
quietly submit. They even deride the 
women who have sought to relieve their 
sex from this iniquitous injustice. Many 
good women wept over the wrongs of 
the Southern slave mother, whose babies 
were torn from her loving arms, and 
would have shed their blood to abolish 
the laws that permitted it, but denounced 
their sister women who sought to annul 
the laws that then permitted in all our 
States the same monstrous outrage against 
nature and the white wedded mother, 
Women banded together to reform the 
various moral evils rife in society, but 
scorned the ballot that would have given 
them efficient aid. These women are 
more enlightened now, and under the 
leadership of the sainted Frances Willard 
became earnest advocates of equa! suf- 
frage. I knew that some foreign women, 
like the noble Mary Wolstonecraft, wanted 
the injustice of the law against their sex 
abated, but my own country women seemed 
too obtuse to care for the injustice of the 
laws towards themselves, But, buried in 
the obscurity of an Alleghany valley, I 
saw how fruitless any effort of my own 
would be, and so I smothered my longings 
for justice to my sex in the narrow round 
of domestic duties. But at last the star 
of hope dawned on my vision, when | 
learned that afew of my countrywomen 
had awakened to the truth of their own 
existence as rational human beings, en- 
titled to all the prerogatives of sane hu- 
manity, as proven by the fact that the late 
illustrious Elizabeth Cady Stanton had 
called a meeting of staunch reformers at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and proclaimed the 
right of her sex to the elective franchise, 
the key that would unlock to them the 
doors of every civil right and privilege 
equally with men, and that women should 
endeavor to obtain it. All of that noble 
band stood aghast at the temerity of the 
proposition, Even the wise and good 
Lucretia Mott said, ‘Lizzie, thee will 
make thyself ridiculous.’’ None but that 
distinguished colored orator, Frederick 
Douglass, took sides with Mrs. Stanton, 
and with her argued the question till, be- 
fore the meeting adjourned, every one 
there was converted to equal suffrage. 

Pardon me for indulging in a little ego- 
tism. Thirty-six years after that momeot- 
ous event at Seneca Falle, the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club was organiaed—an or- 
ganization in which I have been intensely 
interested. This club on several occa- 
sions has showered honors upon me, for 
which I was grateful, and the only draw- 
back to my enjoyment of those favors was 
the consciousness that they were more 
than I merited, for, comparatively, I had 
done so little for the cause for which the 
club was organized. And yet, I felt some- 
what as the hod-carrier did, who re 
marked, as a stranger was admiring the 
architectural beauty of a magnificent edi- 
fice just constructed, ‘‘Yes, sorr, sure we 
made an illegant building of it.’ ‘We 
made! Pray, what part of it did you 
make?” “Why, sorr, I helped mix the 
mortar.’’ Mixing mortar 1s not a very 
artistic kind of work in building, but it is 
nearly the first, and quite an indispensa 
ble part of it, and I congratulate myself 
on having helped mix the mortar for the 
foundation of the grand fabric of woman's 
political liberty. The great History of 
Woman Suffrage credits me with having 
organized the first woman suffrage society 
in the world, aud | believe that I sent the 
first petition for suffrage to a Legislature. 
That was in 1848, in w2stern New York. 

I was not at that first meeting at Seneca 
Falls, though living in the same cuunty 
(Ontario), but on the opposite side. 10 
those days there were no telephones, 0° 
trolley cars, no daily newspapers, except 
in large cities. Our weekly mail brought 
me the first news. How my heart b yund: 
ed with joy to know that the feelings of 


other women were akin to my own! MY 
enthusiasm was at fervent heat. I wat 
ed to be upand doing. But how? Wom: 


en had then begun to band together. 
There were moral reform societies, t™ 
perance societies, etc. ‘In union there's 
strength.” Why not enlist women in @Y 
own neighborhood for suffrage? S° I 
consulted with some of the more intelli- 
gent women near by, and finally set 2 4a/ 
to meet in a parlor and organize a society: 
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This we did, and continued to meet bi- 
monthly till cold weather and bad roads 
preveated. In the fall of the same year, 
1948, | wrote a petition toour Legislature, 
asking for the enactment of a law to give 
women the right to vote equally with 
men, and found no difficulty in obtaining 
the signatures of sixty of the more promi- 
pent men and women in that town, South 
Bristol, and a few in adjacent towns. 
They saw no reason why women should 
pot vote. **Women were equally interest- 
ed in having good laws as men, and were 
as intelligent as male voters.” This was 
jn a country district, and before the liquor 
traffic had become a monopoly, and before 
that baneful exotic, the saloon, had taken 
root in this country, and before that dead- 
liest foe of woman's right, the liquor 
jeague, was born, which now controls ev- 
ery branch of this government, directly or 
indirectly. Only two meno refused their 
sigoatures to my petition. One was @ 
Methodist circuit minister, a good, sin- 
cere man. His cbjection was that it was 
“contrary to the divine law, and that the 
Bible commanded women to be in subjec- 
tion.”’ At that time more learned clergy- 
men than he called ‘slavery a divine in- 
stitution and authorized by the Bible ”’ 
The other who refused was a lawyer of 
Naples, a town adjoining. He objected 
to it as being unconstitutional. Almost 
any reform, however beneficent, that in- 


volves any legal right, is met by its oppo- 


nents with the final and unanswerable 
word, *“‘unconstitutional.’’ There is no 
code or document, except the Bible, so 
subject to misconstruction and misinter- 
pretation as the constitution. But the 
most profound and sagacious minds of 
men aod women ino our nation hold that 
the disfranchisement of women is uncon- 
stitutional, and have so proven it to be, 
beyond controversy. But till there is an 
amendment to the constitution giving suf- 
frage to women in direct and explicit 
terms, the federal judiciary will deny it 
tous, unless @ majority of the men ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court should be 
less prejudiced than present incumbents. 
The constitution provides for an amend- 
ment to itself, but the process is so com 
plicated and difficult, that it is simply im- 
possible. And it is almost as hard to 
procure an amendment to a State con- 
stitution as to the national, And these 
constitutions, in the framing of which, 
except that of Wyoming, no woman had a 
voice or vote, present an almost impassa- 
ble bar to woman’s enfranchisement, And 
though our country was the Bethlehem of 
woman suffrage, no other Enoglish-speak 
ing nation in the world has made so small 
advance in it as the United States. 

But I must recur to my petition and its 
fate. I sent it to the member at Albany 
from our assembly district, a very digni- 
fied man, who would not do anything that 
was not & la mode, or in good form, for 
the world. He hesitatingly rose aud said 
he held in his hand a singular petition 
and should apologize to that honorable 
body for presenting it, but as he saw the 
signatures of some of his constituents he 
felt it his duty to do so. It was then read 
and the members looked at each other in 
astonishment, and then broke out in a 
great guffaw of laughter. 

“I move to lay it on the table,’’ said 
one, ‘I move to lay it under the table,’’ 
said another. 

Our petitions are now received more 
respectfully. Previous to this movement 
for suffrage, the question of woman’s 
tights had been discussed, but had created 
ho excitement and only a little contempt- 
nous comment, for however much men 
may have been opposed to woman's rights 
they knew how powerless women were to 
obtain any civil right without the approv- 
al of the sovereign sex. But suffrage 
Meant power to grasp any civil right de- 
sired, with or without the consent of men. 
What a storm of denunciation was poured 
Upon all who approved of the principles 
proclaimed at Seneca Falls! The pulpit, 
platform, and press vied with each other 
in scurrilous abuse. I regret to add the 
pulpit, but asa sample, one Reverend an- 
bounced to his congregation a lecture by 
the most worthy of our pioneers, Lucy 
Stone, in these words: ‘“‘I am requested 
to give notice that (at a given time and 
place) a hen will attempt to crow like a 
cock. All who are fond of such music 
are invited to attend.’’ Not many clergy- 
Men disgraced their vocation with such 
Yulgarity, but many spoke with no less 
severity. 

The newspapers embellished their pages 
With the vilest, most ridiculous cartoons. 
But those heroic women, the pioneers, 
never flinched. They knew that “the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church,’? 

But women did not long stand alone. 
The innate nobility of manhood asserted 
itself, and many of the greatest and best 
of their sex became the advocates of wo- 
Man's emancipation. 

Did women generally approve of it? By 
nOmeans. Had they generally done so 
aud shown that their mentality was suffi- 


tiently expanded to comprehend the jus- | 








tice and expediency of equal suffrage, and 
that their moral courage was so developed 
as to dare to seek it, an argument might 
have been drawn from it to prove that a 
state of ignorance and subjection was the 
best conditivn of women for strengthening 
aod improving their moral qualities. But 
many women even now are more oppnrsed 
to the freedom of their sex than are the 
men. But they have been submerged 
lower and longer than the ‘‘superior sex,”’ 
and it takes more time and exertion to 
exhume them. 

Of course, the shadow of the ideas and 
habits of their ancient ancestors hangs 
more heavily over these women, and they 
do not seem to be disgusted at the revolt- 
ing custom of fathers considering their 
daughters as chattels to be sold and 
bought as wives, as they were in olden 
times; and they even now insist upon the 
form of being merchantable goods, and, if 
not sold, to be givenaway. But there are 
now daughters who refuse even in form to 
be made merchandise of, and so they 
wisely decide to remain as they are—un- 
appropriated blessings. We naturally re- 
pel the idea of a woman being sold in 
marriage, but to admit the truth it is 
sometimes the purchaser who is the ope 
sold. The most obnoxious part of the 
marriage ceremony, and the most humili- 
ating to the bride, is her promise to obey, 
so suggestive of the feudal age, and which, 
if given in earnest, would virtually con- 
sign her to slavery. But it is taken in a 
Pickwickian sense only, and means as 
much as the bridegroom’s words, ‘*With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’’ It 
only impairs the sacredness of the mar- 
riage vows, making them a kind of farce. 

It is said we are striving for men’s 
rights, Not at all. We want only our 
own, and we want the ballot, and the in- 
fluence that would give us, more for their 
sake than our own. Woman suffrage 
would be the salvation of thousands of 
our poor, weak brothers who now go to 
perdition, soul, body, and pocket. 

What have women gained by their ardu- 
ous fifty-six years of toil and agitation? 
What we have not gained would be a 
briefer catalogue. One great gain is the 
right of freespeech. Fifty yearsagoa wo- 
man’s voice must not be heard in public. 
No matter how righteous the cause, she 
must not be heard publicly advocating it. 
At a world’s temperance convention in 
New York, the wisest, best, most gifted 
were hooted off the platform; at one who 
refused to go, the finger of scorn was 
pointed by a reverend divine, shouting, 
“Shame on the woman!”’ 

Susan B. Anthony was the noblest Ro- 
man of them all, though not one of the 
first pioneers in the cause. She was a 
teacher, and had j>ined a large associa- 
tion of teachers which held a convention 
attended by 200 male and 300 women dele- 
gates, of whom Miss Anthony was one. 
Everything relating to schools and teach- 
ers was discussed by the men, but the 300 
women teachers sat mute as mummies. 
At last the question was mooted, why 
the teaching profession was not honored 
equally with those of law and medicine. 
Miss Anthony, then an inexperienced, 
timid girl, could sit no longer, but rose 
and said: 

**Mr. President.”’ 

The president, a pompous professor, 
who bad been a teacher at West Point, 
craued bis head and asked: ‘‘What does 
the lady want?’’ 

“I wish to speak on the question.”’ 

The president asked: ‘‘Is it the pleasure 
of this convention that the lady be al- 
lowed to speak?’ and the question was 
debated half an hour, and all this time 
she stood with beating heart, to know if a 
woman tsacher might speak at a teachers’ 
meeting! It was decided in the aftirma- 
tive. She then said: 

“If you hold that women have not 
brains sufficient to be lawyers and doc- 
tors, but still are teachers, you virtually 
admit that men teachers have no more 
brains than women.’’ Then she sat down. 
The meeting adjourned, and all going out, 
Miss Anthony heard women teachers say, 
‘*‘What a shameful performance!”’ 

Another said, ‘‘I was so ashamed of my 
sex I wanted to sink through the floor!”’ 
O, the slaves of habit! Now, women ora- 
tors are with pleasure listened to by thou- 
sands of appreciative and admiring audit- 
ors. Now we have an equal right to an 
education in the highest institutions of 
learning. Our daughters now are not 
only versed in academic and classical lit- 
erature, but are uplifting domestic arts 
by applying science to them. Honorable 
degrees are now equally conferred upon 
both sexes in most of the universities. 

A few weeks ago the president of Tufts 
College, in conferring the LL. D. degree 
on Julia Ward Howe, said: 

“I invest with the highest literary hon- 
ors in the gift of the college, Julia Ward 
Howe, distinguished by a life-long service 
in the cause of reform, and the most con- 
spicuous leader and representative in the 
movement for the uplifting and enfran- 
chisement of women.”’ 

Yet not long since this enfranchisement 
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For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JourNAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 
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was scouted and ridiculed, and even now 
some weak, thoughtless and fashionable 
women fear to be known as favoring it! 

We have the right to be self-supporting 
and independent, by engaging in any hoa- 
est industry or profession that we are com- 
petent to pursue, 

In almost every State, to-day, wives are 
allowed to wear their own garments. 
Fifty years ago every wife was compelled 
to wear her husband's clothes, for he 
owned all of her apparel, as well as all the 
rest of her goods. 

To-day in one-third of our States the 
married mother has the right to her own 
baby, while fifty years ago she had no 
more legal right to it than the slave moth- 
er had to hers. 

We have gained full suffrage in four of 
our largest States, school suffrage in balf 
of all of them, and municipal suffrage in 
Kansas, while in nearly all, women havea 
voice in some kinds of public affairs. 

It is not surprising that many women 
are equally opposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex as are men, for church, 
State and society have, fur ages, conspired 
to retard the development of women’s fac- 
ulties, and the consequent narrowness of 
their lives and life long subjection has 
blighted any progressive tendency. Even 
the right of wives to their own property 
was as vehemently opposed by themselves 
as their right to the ballot ever has been. 
They said it would be indelicate, unfem.- 
inioe for women to own and control their 
property, and husbands would cease to 
love them. But criticism of women for 
their subserviency to ancient and semi- 
civilized custom is unfair, so long as men, 
wise statesmen, as tenaciously cling to 
ancient forms and ideas by their reverence 
for precedent, which is the perpetuation 
of the mistakes of predecessors usually, 
and give as much weight to it, as to law, 
statute law, in all public affairs and in 
litigation. And through the power given 
to precedent, the people are virtually 
governed by dead men. 

Women now have enlarged freedom in 
every department. They may manage a 
farm or factory, plead law, or edit a news- 
paper, ride a whee! or play golf without 
incurring the charge of immodesty. Many 
of the clergy and other good men are 
friendly to our cause, and the more intel- 
ligent women. 

Susan B. Anthony, once the most vilified 
and persecuted of all our pioneers, having 
been the bravest, most persistent and de- 
voted of workers in the movement, is now 
hailed as the noblest, most distinguished 
woman in America, and just now the most 
honored by the highest royalty of Europe. 

But our cause still encounters the same 
rancorous, thougb not so vulgar, opposi- 
tion, of politicians. Only ten years ago, 
when Wyoming was admitted as a State, 
such men as Senators Vest and Reagan de- 
clared that woman suffrage would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall a State; 
that it would destroy the very founda. 
tions of society, etc. In reply, Senator 
Carey, then a delegate from Wyoming, 








said: ‘‘Asaterritory, Wyoming bas en- 
joyed full woman suffrage for twenty-four 
years, and she will stay out of the Union 
100 years longer before she will come in 
without woman suffrage.”’ 

The same determined opposition exists 
to-day, and your work must still be con- 
tinued. For your encouragement let me 
quote from a metropolitan journal: ‘‘The 
women who go out to reform things to- 
day have a great advantage over their pre- 
decessors. The battle has been fought 
for them. The hard knocks have been 
taken; the forward movement is now in 
order, and those who are advancing it 
are regarded and received with honor and 
distinction. Susan B. Anthony has 
traversed a great space in public esteem 
since the time when her meetings were 
broken up with unseemly riot fifty years 
ago.”’ 

I shall not live to see the full consum- 
mation of our labors, but from the grand 
height that we have already gained, I can 
look, as from Pisgah’s mount, and see the 
promised land, and my soul is content. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SosKICE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price. 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 











OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V 
HIGGINS, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 


Good at | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘“‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. - ’ ’ 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's Journat, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital, 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wome 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give ber talk upon, ‘How is the 
Ballot to Benefit Women?” or “Of what 
Benefit will the Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lp lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tsa wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 





speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
| dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 


| bridge, Mass. 
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WOMAN PACIFIES STRIKE. 

Through the mediation of a woman, Dr. 
Cornelia De Bey, in the great Chicago 
stockyards strike, an understanding has 
been reached by which the public is bene- 
fitted, the business of the packers is re- 
sumed, the situation as it affects the in- 
terests of union labor is clarified, and the 
distress of the unemployed and of their 
families is relieved. So says the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin for Septem- 
ber. It continues: 

No better example has been furnished 
of the influences through which alone the 
problem presented by this struggle can 
be solved. The personality and the men- 
tal equipment brought by Dr. De Bey to 
the performance of this high task are of 
so much suggestive value that, for the 
purpose of analyzing what has proved to 
be the clarifying element in this appar- 
ently hopeless situation, one may be par- 
doned for intruding somewhat beyond 
the restrictions imposed by her own retir- 
ing and impersonal attitude. Dr. De Bey 
is a psychologist. As a normal student, 
as a high-school teacher, as a normal 
teacber, as a physician, her profoundest 
interest has been in the underlying laws 
of human development, and in her appli- 
cation of these has been her strength. 
Intellectually she brings to whatever 
problem engages her the rational, scien- 
tific conceptions which enable her to 
grasp the situation ina large and funda- 
mental way. At the same time no prac- 
tical detail escapes her. Of Dutch and 
French ancestry, she is fired with enthusi- 
asm for the ideal, and keenly alive to the 
concrete. And sheis an enthusiast. She 
is an excellent instance of the truth of 
Colonel! Parker’s aphorism: ‘There is 
nothing so practical as a good theory.” 
But, first and last, she is a lover of man- 
kind, 

In the Chicago Record-Herald of Sept. 
11, John R. Rathom writes: 

‘Ever since the beginning of last week, 
when it became known that Dr. Cornelia 
B. De Bey was the woman who was inter- 
ceding with both packers and workmen 
for the settlement of the stockyards strike, 
there has been a desire on the part of the 
public, to whom her name was not gener- 
ally familiar, to know more of Dr. De 
Bey. 

“To social settlement workers, teachers 
in the public schools and, beyond all, the 
very poor in all the most congested dis- 
tricts of the city, Dr. De Bey has needed 
no introduction for the past eighteen 
years. But so scanty are the public re- 
wards for labors of love among the hum- 
ble, and so laggard the recognition of ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity, that it is 
not surprising that her efforts and achieve- 
ments have passed practically unnoticed. 

‘Her own attitude has helped more 
than anything else to keep her in the 
shade. As all the newspaper people who 
have come in contact with her since she 
became a factor in the strike situation 
know, Dr. De Bey has sought at every 
moment to stand in the background, to 
belittle her own efforts, and to persuade 
her interviewers to give all the credit for 
the work she has done to other people 
who simply followed her leadership. 

‘It is remarkable enough, in this age of 
arbitration boards, when capital and labor 
are supposed to be beginning to realize 
the necessity of getting together, that it 
has been left for a frail slip of a woman, 
with no interest but love of humanity, 
and no influence with either side, to bring 
the warring factions to a sense of their 
duty. And it is even more remarkable 
that she has come out of the ordeal] in 
possession of the hearty personal friend- 
ship of the leaders of both camps. 

“Dr. De Bey is a fighter. She has been 
fighting against odds ever since she can 
remember, winning sometimes, losing 
sometimes, but optimistic always, and al- 
ways ready to begin a new battle on the 
field of recent defeat. Her unswerving 
honesty of purpose started her straight 
out in an heroic course in the present in- 
stance. It enabled her to cut down all 
opposition and succeed, though on the 
way she had to speak some bitter truths 
to both packers and strikers. 

“To her personal friends she declared, 
‘There must be one man among all these 
men a little more of a man and a little less 
of a fool than those around him, I’m go- 
ing to find out who that man is, and when 
I’ve found him I will know how t» move 
him.’ 

‘“‘This was her simple plan of campaign, 
and she won her victory in less than a 
week. Nobody will ever know just how 
she won, but it is certain that she did not 
beg for the concessions she asked from 
both sides, nor make any appeal in the 
name of charity or pity. Her one attitude 
was that the rights of the public, common 
decency and justice demanded a settle- 
ment, whether it came about through a 
compromise or surrender by either side. 

‘Dr. De Bey is a graduate of the Cook 
County Normal School, where she studied 
under Colonel Parker, and in 1895 she 
graduated from Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege after taking a course at Northwest- 
ern University. Her professional work 
has been wide, and ber standing among 
physicians has not suffered because she 
has deliberately taken on her own shoul- 





ders the alleviation of distress among the 
very poor, entirely regardless of her per- 
sonal welfare. 

“Her interest in educational matters 
has always been great. Almost single- 
handed she pushed through the State 
Legislature the bill legalizing kinder- 
gartens as part of the school system, and 
she led the fight that defeated the bill 
which sought to make married women 
ineligible as teachers in the public 
schools, 

“To those who have taken any interest 
in the child-labor problem, it is unneces- 
sary to point out how great a factor in 
the present improved conditions has been 
the help given by Dr. De Bey, who has 
spent every moment of her spare time in 
fighting this evil. 

“No strong personality is ever the out- 
come of chance. When we get a glimpse 
of the environment in which Dr. De Bey’s 
life has been spent, it is not hard to see 
how she became possessed of the courage 
to attempt a settlement of the strike, and 
the rare intelligence and tact with which 
she carried her efforts to a successful con- 
clusion. She is of foreign birth, though 
neither in accent nor appearance does she 
give any indication of it. She was born in 
Groningen, a seaport at the northeastern 
boundary of Holland, and was three years 
old when the family came to America, 
Her father, Bernardus B. De Bey, was for 
years the moving spirit of the great Gron- 
ingen University, an institution founded 
in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was looked on as one of the 
foremost educators and preachers in the 
Netherlands. Her maternal grandfather 
had also been a famous educator, and at 
his death he left behind him a large col- 
ony of his fellow countrymen of whose 
lives he bad been the guiding star. 

‘“‘When asked yesterday what she con- 
sidered the principal reasons why labor 
troubles were not more quickly adjusted, 
Dr. De Bey said: 

“Our idea of arbitration is ridiculously 
ptimitive and inadequate, and there is no 
real healthy public sentiment, intelligent- 
ly expressed in times of labor troubles. 
Such a public sentiment alone, crystallized 
by vigorous action on the part of bodies 
of private citizens, would do much to 
bring the opposing sides to a sense of de 
cency and consideration. But I believe 
the principal difficulty is the attitude of 
the men who are arrayed against each 
other at such times, 

“There is a type of man who becomes 
nothing but a machine. Business is his 
god, and it rules him always. He loses 
his human faculty, he has no sense of jus- 
tice and is powerless to analyze a situa- 
tion. Such men are at or near the front 
in every labor disturbance, seeking to hin- 
der any possibility of a settlement. 

**They have no blood worth speaking of 
in their veins, and 00 gray matter worth 
mentioning io their heads. They are the 
stumbling blocks set in the path of prog- 
ress to teach us lessons of sorrow and 
patience.”’ 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The library extension work of the Gen- 
eral Federation has made a remarkable 
growth. There are 34 States belonging 
to the General Federation that have 4,655 
libraries, containing 340,951 volumes. 
State Federations and clubs own and con- 
trol 1,016 of these libraries, which con- 
tain 46,208 books. The remainder are 
under the supervision of the State library, 
ora library commission. Of these libra- 
ries 2,806 are miscellaneous, while the 
rest are departmental and have for sub- 
jects fiction, literature, history, art, sci- 
ence and music. About one-half of these 
are sent to country neighborhoods, local 
libraries and clubs, The other half go to 
schools, mountain districts, mining camps, 
granges and ranches. Eighteen States 
have library commissions whose appoint- 
ments were secured through the influence 
of women’s clubs, and in Maine, Kansas, 
and Washington clubwomen are appoint- 
ed on the board of commissioners. Six 
States have library organizers. 

When the Kansas Federation met re- 
cently in Emporia, Kas., the greeting was 
given by Mr. William Allen White, who 
said in part: 

This is a woman’s town, and we are not 
ashamed to own it. It is run by the old 
grannies and the new grannies, and we 
don’t care who knows it, for whatever is 
good, whatever is true in a community is 
due to the sentiment of the women. The 
new woman is really the old man getting 
a little sense, anyway. We will get out 
the cut glass and the painted china for 
breakfast, the pew napkins and the Sun- 
day table cloth, and we all know you will 
have a good time and take home with you 
a pretty good idea of a little country 
town. 





The South Carolina Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, a! its recent meeting in New- 
berry, started an ‘‘Arts and Crafts’’ De- 
partment, for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in the Home Industries among 
the women of the State. This work will 
consist of handiwork of any description, 
made by the handsof South Carolina 
women, laces, embroidery, basketry, 
wood-carving, designs in wall paper, 
woven rugs, carpets, quilts, rebinding 





books, etc. Every effort will be made to 
create a demand for this work, and orders 
will be solicited. It is especially desired, 
through this movement, to reach the 
women of the rural districts, showing the 
possibilities open to them, both as wage- 
earners and home teachers along these 
lines, to revive, if possible, the old-fash- 
ioned art of weaving, which even in its 
simplest form is susceptible of excellent 
results. 


The Woman’s Club of Bisbee, Ari., al- 
though only four years old, has built a 
club house, the only one in the Territory. 
The interest of the entire club is centered 
at present upon the important work of 
establishing a kindergarten. F, M. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

YARMOUTHPORT.—Mrs. Page addressed 
an appreciative audience at the house of 
Mrs. W. J. Davis. An informal discussion 
followed, and several new members joined. 
The Yarmouth Register says: ‘‘Mrs. Page 
presented the subject in a pleasing and 
convincing manner.”’ 

















FAMOUS ANNUAL 


Autumnal? 
Excursion 


THURSDAY, OCT. 13, 1904. 


$ 








A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and rons 
section of Massachusetts to LBANY, 
through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence 
by either day or night boat down the beautiful, 


HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


até A. M., or 6 P. M., Friday, October 14, de- 
pending on whether you take the night boat 
October 13, or the day boat, October 14, 
Thence, 


PALATIAL FALL RIVER STEAMERS, 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M., either Saturday 
or Sunday. 


578 Miles by Rail and Steamer, 85 


For descriptive leaflet giving complete de- 
tails, call on nearest ticket agent, or address 


A.S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
Remember the daie, Oct. 13. 
THE LAST! THE BEST! WAIT FOR IT! 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English wants place 
to work nights and mornings for his board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Revere St., Boston. 





JANITOR.— Armenian who has beena dentist 
at Erzeroum, and speaks English, wants place as 
janitor, elevator man or to do office work. Ad- 
dress Paul Vartanian, care Hood Rubber Co., 
East Watertown, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN.— Young Ar- 
menian, who isa skilled mechanical drafteman, 
but speaks little English, wants position. Ad- 
dress A. Ashod, 27 Beach St., Boston, 


ARMENIAN STUDENT of 22, speaking Eng. 
lish, and skilled as a waiter, wants to fit himself 
for a doctor, and would like a place where he 
can work and study at the same time. Has 
worked for Miss Lander, Willow St., Reading, 
Mass., to whom be refers. Address Garabed 
Garabedian, 44 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 











FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET.—House in 
suburbs of Boston, finely located on a hill over- 
looking the harbor, to be let fully furnished, for 
the winter or for a year, to responsible party. 
Eleven rooms and bath. Twenty minutes from 
city by electric cars, twelve by steam cars. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer Ave., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


COACHMAN or FARM WORK.—Armenian 
of 28, knowiug how to harness a horse, milk, etc , 
wants a place as coachman, general outside man 
or farm hand. Address Philip Sarkisian, 78 Wil- 
low St., Lynn, Mass. 








WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked 
as butler and second man wants a place as 
waiter and to care for a furnace. Address Ar- 
maha Shinian, 33 Kneeland St., Boston. 





COACHMAN OR FARM HELP.—Armenian 
of 28, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm hand. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 882 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. 





MATRON OR HOUSEKEEPER. — A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is an experienced and skilled 
housekeeper. Can give the best references. Ad- 
dress J. D., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Jion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa mg 

Broussa, Turkey. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and attend 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Amer- 
ican College, where he has studied during the 
pest year, writes: “He has proved himself capa- 

le. faithful and trustworthy. [commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.””’ Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and Place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. ; . 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

California W. S. A., Los Angeles, Oct. 6 and 7. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 11 and 12. 

Kansas E. 8S. A., Topeka, Hall of Bepresentatives, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port. 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





It is recommenaed that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: al) 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed ip 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3. Warren (0.) P. E. C., $3. 

Baltimore City Club, $3. ~ Girard (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Bayonne (N, J.) Political Study Club, $1. Niles (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Concord (N. H.) W. S. A., $3 Anoka (Minn.) P. £. C., $1. 

Minneapolis P. E. C., $3. Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1. 

Fairmont (W. Va.) P. E. C., $3. 


The October number of Progress is now ready. State Associations wishing sam. 
ple copies for distribution at their annual conventions should write to Headquarters 
at once. 





The Political Equality Series of leaflets, which the last Convention ordered 
resumed, will begin with October. Miss Blackwell will edit these leaflets. They will 
be issued monthly from the Headquarters at Warren, where all subscriptions should 
be sent. Price 10 cents per year. If you wish to subscribe, do so at once and get the 
entire series. ° ' 





Mr. Tom Richardson, who extended so many courtesies to our Association when 
our Convention was held in New Orleans, has removed to Portland, Oregon. Ile is 
manager of the Portland Commercial Club, an organization similar to the Progressive 
Union, of which he was the leading spirit in New Orleans. Our members will be glad 
to meet Mr. Richardson in Portland next June. 





Mrs, Angie Starr Martin, of Bellevue, Pa., reports that the work in Allegheny 
County is progressing. From all sides we are receiving just such news. It seems as 
if there had never been a time when there was more interest in the work, or a greater 
willingness on the part of the workers. The prospects for an active winter season are 
very bright. 





Miss Minnie Schreiner, who was for a number of years Mrs. Catt’s secretary, is 
now in the employ of the American Book Company. She is stenographer to the 
assistant manager, and reports herself well pleased with the position. She says, “I 
have subscribed for the WomAN’s JoURNAL. I cannot bear to feel that I am left out 
in the cold.” 





Miss Florence Howe Hall writes from Newport, R. I., where she is spending her 
vacation with her distinguished mother, Julia Ward Howe, that her Suffrage Club in 
Plainfield, N. J., is in fine condition. It increased in members and interest last sea- 
son, and the prospects for this winter are good. 





Mrs. Coggeshall, president of the Iowa W. S. A., writes: ‘‘We kept open house to 
our friends for four days during the State Fair. Our Cottage was beautiful in yellow 
and green, and many friends called. Souvenir fans, the reverse side bearing the best 
suffrage mottoes we could devise, were given out liberally.’”’ Here is a good sugges- 
tion for other-State organizations. 





The officers of the National Association will all be at Headquarters Sept. 27, 28, 
29 and 30. The afternoon of the 27th a reception will be given at the home of one of 
the Warren Club members, and that evening a meeting will be held in the Opera 
House. The Warren Club will bear all the expenses, and will give out the tickets. 
No admission fee will be charged and no collections taken. It is expected that each 
officer will make a short speech. Mrs. Robert T. Izant, president of the Warren Club, 
will preside over the meeting. The 28th, 29th and 30th will be devoted to business. 





Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, New York State’s devoted president, reports that she 
spent two days at the State Fair. She says: ‘‘We had a booth in the main building, 
and 500 cards were signed. Our Newsletter was given out, and a picture of Miss 
Anthony given to each person who signed. Our Woman Suffrage Day was well at- 
tended. The speeches were very good.”’ ° 





Philip Tindall, son of Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, of Washington, D. C., has located 
in Seattle, Wash., where he will engage in the practice of law. Young Mr. Tindall 
has already been admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He is a pronounced advocate of woman suffrage, having been affiliated with one of 
the local societies in the District. The best wishes of many friends will follow him to 
his new home. 





Mention has been made in this Column of the fair to be held early in November 
under the auspices of the King’s County (N. Y.) Political Equality League, buat we 
desire again to call the attention of our readers to it. This fair is deserving of the sup- 
port of all suffragists, and we are sure its promoters will appreciate contributions 
from any and all sections. The address of the Fair Committee is 294 Stuyvesant Avé., 
Brooklyn, the house of Miss Ida Craft, president of the County League and treasurer 
of the State Association. 





‘A happy lot we are at Headquarters just now with our preparations for the com 
ing Business Committee meeting, and happier still at this writing, for we have just 
been presented with a beautiful American flag, 8x 12, which will be hung on our outer 
wall on proper occasions, and displayed inside at other times. We are glad to havé 
the flag just now, for the day after our business session closes the National Republi- 
can campaign opens here, and surely there will be some men whose attention will be 
called to the fact that ‘‘women are taxed, and taxation without representation is 
tyranny,”’ through the streamer attached to our flag. The flag is the gift of a friend, 
and we thank her in behalf of the Association, through this Column. Surely it is 
‘‘more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 





It will be recalled that at the last National Convention it was voted that a com- 
mittee of three parliamentarians should be appointed to devise an efficient and expe 
ditious manner of conducting the elections of the Association, and that, if this method 
should be adopted by the Convention of 1905, it should be operative in that Convel- 
tion. The president appointed Mrs. Priscilla D, Hackstaff, of New York, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, and Mrs. Emma R. Sweet, of New York. Mrs. Ha kstaff 
wisely suggests that we call attention to this through this Column, and announce that 
the committee would like to hear from the various sections of the country their views 
ot the present method, whether they favor the plan of one woman, one vote, the 
proxy plan, etc. She suggests that States would do well to discuss this matter i? 
their conventions and send their conclusions to the committee. Mrs. Hackstafl’s 
address is 282 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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